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‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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PRICE { by po 








HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 
DRURY LANE. 


Second appearance of Mdlle Tietjens since her return. 

HIS Evening (Sarurpay), May 6, will be performed Don1- 
ZETTI'S ra, ‘‘ LUCREZIA BORGIA.” Gennaro, Signor Stagno (his second 
appearance) ; Duca Alfonso, Signor Rota; Rustighello, Signor Rinaldini; 
Liverotto, Signor Grazzi; Astolfo, Signor Romani; Gazella, Signor Vairo; 
Vitelozzo, Signor Fiorini; Gubetta, ——_— Costa; Maffio Orsini, Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini; and Lucrezia —_ dile Tietjens (her second ap ce 

since her return), Director of the Music and Conductor—SiR Micmazr dosta. 


Next Week.—Extra Night.—Madame Christine Nilsson. 
Monpay next, May 8, “FAUST.” Faust, Signor Stagno’; Mephistopheles» 
Signor Rota; Valentino, Signor Del Puente; Siebel, Madame Trebelli-Bettin! : 
and Margherita, Madame Christine Nilsson (her third appearance this season). 


Malle Tietjens. 
On Turspay next, May 9, Rossrnt’s Opera, ““‘SEMIRAMIDE.” Arsace, 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini ; and Semiramide, Mille Tietjens (her third appearance 
since her return), 


Subscription Night (being the second of the “Five Thursdays” 
announced in the Prospectus). 
ea THURSDAY next, May 11, BELLINI’s Opera, “‘ NORMA.” Norma, by Malle 
letjens. 

The Opera will commence at Half-past Eight o'clock. 

Prices—Stalls, 258.; Dress Circle, 10s.6d.; Ampitheatre Stalls, 7s. and 5s. ; 
Amphitheatre, 2s. The Box office, under the portico of the theatre, is open daily 
from Ten till Five, under the direction of Mr Bailey, where boxes, stalls, and 
places, also prospectuses of the arrangements of the season, can be obtained; and 
of all the principal Librarians and Musicsellers. 


OYAL AQUARIUM SUMMER and WINTER GARDEN 
will open to the Public Daily at Twelve o'clock. llow: 
ana Pe Lee ly Fellows and Life Members 

Concerts, Vocal and Instrumental, every Afternoon and Evening. Permanent 
Band of the Royal Aquarium, Conductor—Mr Gror@E Mount. 

Admission to the Royal Aquarium, One Shilling every day (except Thursday). 
Thursday, Half-a-crown, on which day Special Vocal and Instrumental Concerts, 
both Afternoon and Evening. Musical Director—Mr ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

Admission (including Return Ticket from any Station on the District Railway), 
One Shilling. Doors open from Noon till Eleven every day. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


THis EVENING (Sarvrpar), May 6, will be 
roduced WAGNER’s celebrated Opera, ‘“‘TANNHAUSER.” Mesdames 
Albani, ————  epemeeds Signori Pavani, Maurel, Capponi, Sabater, Scolara, 
er, and Oarpi. 
Monpay next, May 8, will be given (as a Subscription Night, in lieu of 
—_ July 25), the second ormance of ‘‘ TANNHAUSER.” 
On TuEspay next, May 9, Donizerti’s Opera, “ L’ELISIR D’AMORE.” 
Malle Zaré Thalberg. 
On WEDNESDAY next, May 10, by special desire, ‘‘LOHENGRIN.” Malle 
Albani, Mdlle d’Angeri. 


Entertainment to His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 

On THuRspDAY next, May 11, will be performed VERDI'’s Opera, ‘UN BALLO 
IN MASCHERA.” 

On Frrpay next, _ 12 (in lieu of the Subscription for Saturday, July 22), “IL 
BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA.” Mdme Adelina Patti (her first appearance). 

On SATURDAY next, May 13, “‘ LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR.” Malle Albani, 

The Opera commences at Half-past Eight. 

The Box office, under the portico of the theatre, is openfrom Ten till Five. Pit 
tickets, 7s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s.; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 





DME CHRISTINE NILSSON has the honour to 
announce that she will givea GRAND MORNING CONCERT in aid of the 
Building Fund of the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat (Golden Square, W.), at 
Sr ae HALL, WEepNEsDAy Afternoon, May 24. Full particulars will be duly 
annou , 


MSs LILLIE ALBRECHT’S THIRD MATINEE 
MUSICALE will take place at Lownpes Square, Belgravia (by kind 

rmission of George Eyre, Esq.), on THURSDAY, May 18, at Three o'clock. 

‘ocalists—Mesdames Liebhart, Enriquez, and Signor Monari-Rocca. Instrumen- 
talists: Violoncello—Herr Schuberth. Pianoforte—Miss Lillie Albrecht. 
Golterman’s Deuxitme Grand Duo for Piano and Violoncello, en forme d’une 
Sonate, will be performed on this occasion (second time o performance) b Miss 
Lillie Albrecht and Herr Schuberth ; and the Piano Solos will consist of ch’s 
Prelude and Fugue in B flat, Chopin’s Grande Polonaise Brillante inO major, 
Les Deux Airs Russes by Thalberg, and “ Les Nymphes” (M8.), Premiére Valse 
Caprice, by Lillie Albrecht. Conductors—Messrs On. E. STEPHENS and W. Ganz. 
Tickets, Half a Guinea; Family Tickets (to admit three), One Guinea ; to 
be obtained at 69, Lowndes Square; at Messrs Cramer & Oo.’s, 201, Regent 








' 
CHUBERT SOCIETY, Brernoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
Street, W. President—Sir Jutivs BenepicT. Founder and Director—Herr 
ScHUBERTH. TENTH SEASON, 1876, The THIRD OONOERT (Fifty-second 
since formation of the wpe b will take place on THURSDAY, May ll; 
Spohr and Brahms’ Vocal and Instrumental Compositions forming the first part 
of the programme, The Society’s Concerts afford an excellent opportunity for 
Lone rising artists to make their appearance in public. Particulars on applica- 
ion to H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 





\UsicaL ASSOCIATION, 27, Harley Street, W.— 
~ SECOND Session, 1876, EIGHTH and LAST MEETING, Monpay, June 5, 


1876. At 5 o'clock punctually, a Paper will be read by Lennox BRrowNE, Esq., 
F.R.0.8., Edin., Hon, Surgeon and Aural Surgeon A the Royal Society of 
Musicians, ‘‘On Medical Science in Relation to the Voice as a Musical Instru- 
ment,” The Chair will be taken at 4.30 for preliminary business. 

OHARLES K. SALAMAN, Hon. Sec. 


PLE VICTORIA BUNSEN’S ANNUAL GRAND 
MORNING OONOERT, at 28, ASHLEY PLACE, VICTORIA STREET, 8.W., on 
Mommy. May 15, 1876, to commence at Half-past Three o'clock. Vocalists— 
diles Sophie Liwe, Edina Breton, and Victoria Bunsen; Mr Shakespeare, 
Signor Paladini, Mr Drummond, Signor Bonetti, Signor Francesco Franceschi, 
ine M. Carlo Bohrer. Instrumentalists: Pianoforte—Mdlle Marie Krebs and 
Gon Felicia Bunsen; Violin—M. Claude Jaquinot; Harp—Herr Oberthiir. 
a nductors—Mr Ganz, Mr Lrnpsay Storer, Marquis D’Haver Zuccarpt, and 
pert Fasro OaMPANA. Tickets, One Guinea each; Family Tickets (to 

mit three), Two Guineas. To be obtained of Mdlle Vicrorta BUNSEN, 22, Sey- 
mour Street, Portman Square, W. 


ISS MAUDE GRACE (Mrs Quirke), Pupil of Ferdinand 
MA ra, to announce that she will give the THIRD of the THREE 
TINEES MUSICALES, at the BEETHOVEN Rooms, on MONDAY, May 8. To 
fe at Three o'clock. Tickets, 10s. 6d. each. To be had of the principal 
usicsellers; and of Miss MAUDE Gace, 54, York Road, Brighton, 











Street ; Messrs Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street; or at Miss Lititz 
ALBRECHT’S, 38, Oakley Square, N.W. 


ERR ANTON RUBINSTEIN has the honour to 
announce that his PIANOFORTE RECITALS will take place at 
Sr James’s HALL, on 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON May 10. 
TUESDAY a ane oe an on ee May 16, 
THURSDAY 1” ee ee 
To commence at Three o'clock. 
PROGRAMME OF SECOND REOITAL. 
a. Air et Variations (Handel); . Sonate, Op. 109 (Beethoven); c. Etudes, 
Symphoniques (Schumann). 4. Momens Mu es (Schubert); 5. Scherzo 
Capriccio (Mendelssohn) ; c. Nocturne (Field) ; d. Polacca (Weber). a. Prel 
(Chopin); 5. Ballade (Ohopin); ¢. Etudes (Chopin). a. Leonore—D’aprés la 
ballade de Birger (Rubinstein) ; 5. Barcarolle, No. 5 (Rubinstein); c. Tarantelle 
Rubinstein). 
. Sofa Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s. Admission, One Shilling. 4 
Tickets may be obtained of Mr Mitchell, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street 
1 & Co., 50, New Bond Street; Mr Ollivier, 38, Old Bond Street 
nt Street; Messrs Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond 
3 th, Prowse & Oo., 48, Cheapside; Mr Alfred Haye, 4, 
anes Bees ; Mr Barr, 80, Queen Victoria Street, E.O. ; and Mr Austin, 8t 
James 1, 28, Piccadilly. 


(Ease. — SATURDAY EVENING Ory HALL 
COMCNETS. The Tern Mr Lunia, the Somelany, will be te tendon on 


to make arran, 
May 4, for ei; oer ten days, and may be communicated with at the Arundel 


Hotel, Arundel Street, Strand. 


GTUTTGART.—T'wo English Residents (Slater) wish hn 
Bentrese SO4SDERS Two or Tmighest rel ny tg > Sy ~ 











Conservatorium. moderate. 


England. 
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R AMBROSE AUSTIN'S ANNUAL CONCERT, at 

St JaMEs’s HALL, on WEDNESDAY Betaing, May 17, at Hight o'clock. 

Mame Marie Roze, Miss Wilhelmine Gips, Mdme Patey; Mr Sims Reeves, Mons 

Levilly, Mr Edward Lloyd, and Mr Santley. The Standard Quartet. Piano- 

forte—Miss Olinton Fynes. Conductor—Mr Srprey Naytor. Sofa Stalls, 

10s. 6d,; Stalls, 6s, ; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s. Admission, One Shilling. Tickets 
at Mr Austin’s Office, St James’s Hall, and of all Music Publishers. 


\ OORE and BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS.—AIl the 

new and beautiful Songs, Ballads, &c., sung by this distinguished company 
of Vocalists are now published by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 
from whom they may be obtain yA the Musio-trade and the public. Permission 
to sing any of the Songs contained in Messrs Moore and Burgess’s repertoire is 
always freely accorded on application to the Manager. It is not necessary to 
obtain a licence to sing these songs at private meetings and soirées, 





ADAME SAINTON’S VOCAL ACADEMY, 

for the training of Vocalists, Professional and Amateur, The Second 

Term commenced on Monpay, April 24th, Mdme Sarnrow receives Candidates 

for admission on Tuesdays, between Three and Four o'clock, at 71, Gloucester 

Place, Hyde Park, where all communications relative to the Engagement of 

her Professional Pupils must be addressed. Prospectuses and particulars can be 

obtained of Mr Vert, 52, New Bond Street; and of Messrs Chappell, 50, New 
Bond Street, W. 





HERR SIGISMUND LEHMEYER. 


ERR SIGISMUND LEHMEYER (Professor at the 

London Academy of Music) begs to make known to the Musical Profession 

and the Public that he is no connection of Herr Lahmeyer, the similarity of 

whose name with that of Herr Si@isMuND LEHMEYER’s has caused frequent mis- 

understanding with his friends and pupils. Herr Si¢ismMuND LEHMEYER'S 
address is No. 7, Store Street, Bedford Square. 


i} R G. BENTHAM begs to announce his return to London 


for the season, Oommunications mpeg } ye womans to be 
nslow Square. 





addressed to him at his residence, 15, Cranley Place, 


1 DLLE IDA CORANTI begs that all Applications respect- 
i ing ENGAGEMENTS be made direct to her Agent and Business Manager, 
Mr W. B. HEALEY, care of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


VIOLIN STRINGS, 


OLIN STRINGS.—Four First (the finest Roman Strings 

imported), sent post free, as Sample, for 13 stamps, by ALPHONSE OaRy, 
Importer of Italian Violin Strings, 26, Fortess Terrace, Kentish Town, N.W. 
Wholesale Trade List on application. 


SCHOOL FOR INSTRUCTION ON THE VIOLIN. 
ERR CONCERTMEISTER HERMANN FRANKE 


(Pupil of Herr Joacuim), has the honour to announce that he holds 
Olasses for Instruction on the Violin, with the view of preparing and educating 
Pupils for an artistic career or otherwise. The course of teaching includes the 
study of the best works of all the great composers, &c. There are separate 
classes for Ladies and Gentlemen. The terms are as follows: 

One Month, Two Lessonsa Week __... on ave . Two Guineas, 
One Month, One Lesson a Week ahi pias Se . One Guinea. 
For Terms for Private Lessons, and all other particulars, apply to Herr 
HERMANN Franke, !, Bentinck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
N.B.—Herr FRANKE gives free instruction to a limited number of pupils pos- 
sessing musical talent, who are without the means to pay for their lessons. 


(THEORY OF MUSIC (A First Book on the). By Lovrsa 
Gipson. Second Edition in Press, ‘A clear explanation of elementary 
matters essential to a pianist.”—Prof. G. A. MACFARREN. “ It cannot but provea 
we help to all who teach music to beginners.”—Mdme 8. DotBy. ‘‘I am per- 
ectly charmed with the book, and shall recommend it as a duty.”—Dr BENNETT 
GiLBERT. “I think so highly of it, that I would advise every student beginning 
music to study your book.” —F. B. Jewson, Esq., Prof.R.A.M. “I would earnestly 
advise many so-called teachers to study the work well.”—Dr W. H. LonGHurst, 
Org. Oath., Canterbury. London: MorFaTT, PAIGE, & Oo., Paternoster Buildings. 


LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S COMPOSITIONS. 
Jy E=SBS MOUTRIE & SON have the pleasure of announcing 


Ji arrangements with Mr Corre.t, enabling them to publish a New Com 
sition, Monthly (Vocal or Instrumental). Tie success Pr his new ‘ Wedding 
March” has encouraged them in requesting Mr CorTELt to arrange it as a Piano- 
forte Duet. They anticipate a greater demand than ever for his last Compositions. 
Pianoforte and Music Saloons, 55, Baker Street, W. Catalogues post free. 


IRO PIN SUTT'S New Opera, “IL MERCANTE DI 
VENEZIA,’ performed with great success in Italy, is now published 
complete, for Voice and Pianoforte, price 15s. net, post free. ‘Donna Gentil,” 
_ favourite Romanza, san by Mr Santley (in F treble clef), post free for 24 
mps. The separate vocal pieces, pianoforte arrangements, &c. RIcoRDI’s 
Depéot of Italian Music, 23, Oharles Street, Middlesex Hospital, London, W. 


Now ready, price 6s. 6d., cloth, gilt. 


ANCIENT IRISH MUSIC: 


Comprising One Hundred Airs hitherto unpublished, many of the Old Popular 
Songs, and several New Songs. Collated and Edited by 


P, W. JOYCE, LL.D., MRA, 


The Harmonies by Professor GLOVER. 


“The present volume . . . contains one hundred genuine Irish melodies 
aot wretched imitations. They have the genuine ring of the many beautiful airs 
of Ireland. To give them a ‘local habitation’ has been the object of Mr Joyce in 
ag collection 3, Nor should he consider himself unrewarded in his efforts if hands 
= tre 3 , in consideration of his clever work, to further cultivate 
Saal, Wealenm tinea of Duis ro — yom peer ane 

. , , in arran, . , he 
ing the airs. The volume is neatly brought out Musical Wea sai 6 
Dublin: M’GrasHan & Gri, U: Sackville Street. 
London: S1mpKin, MARSHALL & éo: WHITTAKER & Oo, 
Edinburgh : Jouy MENzIEs, 


























HE MOST BEAUTIFUL SONGS and BALLADS of the 
day are those sung by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS at Sr 
JameEs’s HALL. Phe words of all these songs are written by the most eminent 
authors, and the music composed by the most celebrated musicians of the age, 
including —— 8. Leigh, E. L. Blanchard, Frank Vizetelly, Charles Dunphie, 
J. R. Thomas, W. Meyer Lutz, John Hobson, &e. 


i} OORE AND BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS. 
The following new and charming Songs and Ballads, just published by 
the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess. 
Sing me the songs that I loved long Return of the Exile, 
ago. Glory or the Grave. 
The Piquet. The Alpine Hunter. 


The wild, white rose. Heavenly Voices, 


A boatman’s life for me. Gentle Flowers. 
My Lily. The Buckles on her Shoes, 


Sing, dearest, sing. The Flight of the Birds, 
Many weary years ago. 
May be ordered through any Musicseller, or obtained direct from the Publishers, 
St James’s Hall, post free. 


Post free, One and Sixpence. 
ING ME THE SONGS THAT I LOVED LONG AGO. 
Composed by W. MEYER Lutz. One of the most beautiful and tunefu 
Ballads introduced by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS for some time 
past. Now being sung with immense success at 8T JAMEs’s HaLy. Oan be 
ordered through any Musicseller ; or obtained from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, 8t James’s Hall. 


HE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS.—An entirely new and 
charming Ballad. Words written by Henry 8. Ler@u, Esq. Suitable for 
Alto, Tenor, or Soprano voices. Now being sung by the MOORE and BURGESS 
MINSTRELS, at St James’s HALL, with extraordinary success. Oan be ordered 
of all Musicsellers; or obtained direct from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, St James’s Hall. 


EW AND BEAUTIFUL SONGS FOR CHRISTMAS,— 

“ Bing me the songs that I loved ae | ago,” “The Flight of the Birds,” 
“The Piquet,” and “ Sing, dearest, sing.” The greatest successes ever achieved 
by the Moore and Burgess Minstrels. Can be ordered through all Musicsellers ; 
and of the Publishers, Messrs Moore and Burgess, St James’s Hall. Post free, 1s. 6d. 


HAYDN’S VARIATIONS IN F MINOR. 
Edited by the late Sir W. 8S. BENNETT. 
Played by Herr RUBINSTEIN, 

AT THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY'S CONCERT, ON MONDAY, MAY 1. 
Post free for 24 stamps. 

Lamporn Cock, 63, New Bond Street. 


BEEIHOVEN'S SIX FAVOURITE WALTZES for the 

PIANOFORTE. Edited and ~~ by Geo. F. West. 43s. each. 
Mozart’s favourite Waltzes, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, carefally and effectively arranged 
by Geo. F. West. 3s, each. 


HE ECHO OF LUCERNE. For Pianoforte. By Brryizy 

“ Mr Richards ‘has introduced it (the echo) with marvellous effect. All 
will admire the + pom taste, &c., and thank the skilful arranger for those notes.” 
— Swansea Herald, 

IRO PINSUTI'S NEW AND ELEGANT SONGS. 
Bear Gently, Time. 3s. 




















ASmile. 3s. 
Waiting for the Swallows, 3s. Poor Ellen. 3s. 
In Shadow Land. 3s. What shall I Sing to Thee? 3s. 


And so will I, 3s. Heaven’s Chorister. $s, 
The Land of Love. 3s. Don’t Forget Me. 3s, 
All at half price, post free. 


London: Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, W. 


BLUMENTHAL’S SONGS. 


“THE MESSAGE” sag ae _ vee eas ss ose 
“THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE” _... ees one a bin coo 48. 
“MY SWEET SWEETING” ... xe bas eee ons ioe oo acy 
“GOOD MORROW, LOVE, GOOD MORROW” oe ide vin one 
“THE MAIDEN AND THE ROSE” (PAUVRE FILLE, PAUVRE FLEUR)... 48. 
“THE EVENING HOUR” (Le Son) wee oe 
Price 4s, each. 
Composed by JACQUES BLUMENTHAL. 


London: Duncan Davisox & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS. 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 














WARWICK MANSION, 
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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


The operatic season at Drury Lane Theatre began on Saturday 
night under the most favourable auspices. The reasons why the 
performances are again to be given this year in Mr Chatterton’s 
theatre are generally known. The new “Grand National Opera- 
house” on the Victoria Embankment is not yet ready to serve the 
purpose for which it is intended, and it was necessary to find a 
temporary home for the Opera pending the completion of that 
long-projected and much-talked of structure. How well “Old 
Drury” can be made to supply such a want has been proved since 
the destruction of the still remembered theatre in the Haymarket. 
Its near vicinity to Covent Garden was felt as the only inconveni- 
ence to be reckoned with ; but in the lapse of years custom does 
away with prejudice, and opera-goers speedily got used to it—even 
when Mr Mapleson joined Mr Gye for the famous “coalition,” 
not turning their backs upon the time-honoured establishment. 
The inevitable modification of the arrangements contemplated last 
year as tolerably sure to be carried out having been made known 
with as little delay as possible, disappointment, at first expressed 
pretty freely, wore out by little and little, till indifference took its 
place. Meanwhile, the series of operatic performances in Mr 
Mapleson’s actual home must take their course ; and it remains to 
be seen whether the bright anticipations which have for a period 
been frustrated by insurmountable obstacles—or, ought we to 
say, obstacles not seriously taken into consideration at the outset ? 
—will before another twelvemonth be realised. 

The house was as crowded on Saturday night as if no new 
scheme had been published, broached, or thought of, and by an 
audience, too, as ready to applaud as it was numerous. That the 
opera chosen for the occasion should be M. Gounod’s untiring 
Faust, with Madame Christine Nilsson as Margaret, the second 
character essayed by the gifted Swedish songstress in the year of 
her début at Her Majesty’s Theatre, had a good deal to do with 
the attraction, may be supposed; but there were other reasons 
superfluous to dwell upon. On taking his place before the con- 
ductor’s desk, Sir Michael Costa, again, happily, Mr Mapleson’s 
conductor, received from all parts of the house the cordial greet- 
ing so justly due to his long and eminent services. The National 
Anthem was then given in the accustomed manner, with chorus 
and orchestra. We may state, without preamble, that the chief 
personages in the opera were represented by Madame Christine 
Nilsson (Margaret), Madame Trebelli (Siebel), Signor Stagno 
(Faust), Signor Rota (Mephistopheles), Signor Del Puente (Valen- 
tine), and Madame Bauermeister (Martha)—a cast in two par- 
ticular instances difficult to excel. There is, perhaps, scarcely a 
character upon which Madame Nilsson stamps her own indivi- 
duality with more natural charm than that of the guileless maiden 
whose happiness is wrecked through unforseen and uncontrollable 
circumstances. She possesses all the requisites, mental and per- 
sonal, for a true embodiment of that ideal heroine, created by the 
poet, made familiar by the painter, and now again familiar by the 
art of the musician. From the beginning Madame Nilsson gave 
high promise ; and the passage of years has step by step brought 
her early half-revealed and but inadequately executed conception 
to something as nearly perfect as may well be imagined. It is 
difficult now to detect points for criticism in Madame Nilsson’s 
Margaret, so deeply has she studied and so completely mastered the 
prominent phases. To dilate upon these or upon the manner in 
which they are successively presented would be going over oft- 
trodden ground to no purpose. The meeting with Faust, whose 
proffered arm the sec) ter girl declines; the scene where, while 
half singing, half whispering, the old ballad, she is perpetually 
haunted by his image; the “ Air des Bijoux,” and the love-duet, 
culminating with the impassioned declaration at the open window— 
Margaret little thinking she is within earshot of her lover and his 
arch tempter—require no fresh comment, Equally impressive 
from another point of view is the sombre reverse to this picture 
of visionary rapture—comprising the scene in the church, where 
the prayers of the contrite Margaret are interrupted by the warn- 
ing voice of Mephistopheles, which she believes to be the voice of 

her own conscience ; that where, in supplicating accents, she vainly 
implores forgiveness from her murdered brother Valentine ; and 
the prison scene, terminating with the apotheosis of one who 
has no less unwittingly erred than earnestly repented. This 
age reference must suffice. Enough that Madame Nilsson 
returned in full possession of her rare endowments, and 





has seldom won more hearty recognition of her merits. The 
“Jewel Song” was encored, as usual, and the last verse 
repeated with equal brilliancy. After the duet in the garden scene, 
there were, as might have been expected, the customary demonstra- 
tions. The claims of Signor Stagno, the Faust of the evening, 
cannot be fairly judged by the single performance of Saturday. 
Some twelve years ago (in 1865,if we remember rightly) he showed 
fair promise at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and has since earned con- 
siderable distinction at Madrid, St Petersburgh, and other cities, 
where operatic audiences are not too easily satisfied. His appearance 
is in his favour, his movements are natural, and he seems to be an 
intelligent actor, well versed in the business of the stage. Good 
tenors are scarce, and it is to be hoped that Signor Stagno may be 
destined to swell the list ; but Faust is a trying part,and the music 
written for it by M. Gounod is of varied character, exacting both 
declamatory power, as in the first act; level singing, as in the 
garden soliloquy ; and the utmost tenderness in other situations. 
Sig. Stagno created most impression in the duet with Margaret 
(Act ITI.), and shared the honours with Madame Nilsson. He was 
also effective in the trio with Valentine and Mephistopheles. His 
progress will be watched with interest. Signor Rota’s Mephis- 
topheles, not unknown here, exhibited the striking characteristics 
which, already noticed more than once, show it to be a performance 
of real intelligence. In the apostrophe to the “Calf of Gold” he 
obtained a good deal of applause. The Valentine of Signor Del 
Puente calls for no special remark; but Madame Trebelli confers 
importance on the otherwise insignificant part of Siebel by her 
admirable delivery of the two songs, both of which were encored. 
The chorus was as it rarely fails to be in such familiar music ; 
about the orchestra it is unnecessary to speak. 

Mr Mapleson’s general arrangements may be briefly summed up. 
His season must inevitably be a short one. The subscription is 
restricted to thirty nights. On the other hand, the director makes 
it a boast, fairly enough, that he can begin at once with leading 
artists ; which, as we have seen, he did on Saturday night. The 
repertory of works to be presented in the course of the series 
contains no absolute novelties; but there are some revivals, or 
quasi-revivals, that will be interesting to amateurs; and among 
them, especially, Cherubini’s superb Medea (with Mdlle Tietjens as 
the Colchian Priestess) Otello, and Robert le Diable (for Madame 
Christine Nilsson). Sixteen other works are named, including 
Fidelio, and, of course, Lohengrin, all more or less familiar to 
habitual frequenters of Her Majesty’s Opera. Besides the artists 
just named, and those who appeared on Saturday, Mr. Mapleson 
ia re-engaged Mdlles Marguerite Chapuy and Elena Varesi, the 
one French, the other Italian—both light sopranos of the first 
rank, and both already accepted by the patrons of the theatre as 
worthy members of a powerful company. There is also a new 
comer, Mdlle Rodani, from Milan, about whom great expectations 
are raised, and, we hear, on justifiable grounds. The name of 
M. Faure alone is enough to add importance to the list of baritones ; 
while that of Herr Rokitansky, who has not been among us for five 
years, gives extra weight to the basses. Two other singers, 
unknown to London—Signors Broccolini and Fiorini—are also 
secured. Signors Fancelli, Campanini, and Dorini are among the 
tenors; Mdlle Justine Maevitz (contralto), Herr Behrens (bass), 
Signors Del Puente, Galassi, and Romani making up the catalogue. 
So that for a short season the manager is efficiently supported in 
each separate department. M. Sainton retains his post as leading 
solo violinist, Mr Willing (of the Sacred Harmonic Society) is 
organist, Mr F. Godfrey conductor of the military band (the 
Coldstream Guards), Mr W. Beverley “scenic artist,” and Mr 
Edward Sterling stage manager. It is needless to say more. 

The opera on Monday was La Sonnambula, for the first 
appearances of Mdlle Varesi and Sig. Fancelli; on Tuesday (see 
another page) Mdlle Tietjens made her rentrée in Semiramide ; and 
on Thursday Mad. Nilsson made her second appearance, the opera 
being La Traviata. To night, Lucrezia Borgia, with Mdlle 
Tietjens. 





Carro,—It is not yet known whether there will be an Italian 
opera here next year. Drahnet Bey is said to have sent in a report, 
according to which he would introduce many economical reforms, 
among them being a plan for reducing the three Italian companies 
to one company only, with three performances a week. Perform- 
ances would b be given on the other nights by the French company, 
in the Vice-Regal Theatre. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


There were again five operas last week, including repetitions of 
Fra Diavolo, Guillaume Tell, and Don Pasquale, That Faust e 
Margherita would come in due time, to give Mdlle Albani an 
opportunity of renewing and strengthening the good impression 
created last season by her impersonation of the character of the 
heroine was only to be expected. There was no modification 
requiring comment in the style of her performance, which exhibited 
precisely the same characteristics as before. A more genuine 
success could hardly have been achieved. The Faust of Signor 
Carpi is a clever but somewhat unequal performance. For 
instance, he failed to produce any sensible effect in the well-known 
“‘ Salve dimora ;” which, by the way, on account of its somewhat 
fragmentary melodic outline, is not over accommodating to the 
singer, even when supported by a violin obbiigato, rendered as it is 
by Mr Carrodus. Signor Carpi threw a great deal of passion, 
however, into the duet of the Garden scene; and his strong high 
notes came out well in the trio terminating with the death of 
Valentine at the hands of Faust. M. Maurel seems to have an 
idea of his own with regard to Mephistopheles—at least, as regards 
costume. He first appears before Faust in a dark suit, which, in 
the scene of the Kermesse is changed to a light gray ; and in this 
second attire he sings, with a great deal of point and spirit, the 
ballad of the “ Calf of Gold.” The traditional fiery red is dispensed 
with. There is much to commend in M. Maurel’s general per- 
formance ; and in the scene where Mephistopheles cringes before 
the uplifted cross, he must be commended for the absence of 
exaggeration too often manifested in this situation. Signor 
Cotogni is an excellent Valentine, and his death scene was, as 
always, most effectively represented. Madame Scalchi, as Siebel, 
is burdened with an insipid and uninteresting part; but she has 
two pretty songs, “ Parlate d’amor,” and “Quando a te lieta” 
(an addition to the original score), both of which, the last 
especially, she sang in her best manner. Mdlle Ghiotti, though 
too young-looking, is nevertheless an acceptable Martha, and 
Signor Tagliafico’s Wagner is as always. So that, with the 
splendid mse-en-scéne and other accessories, this performance of 
M. Gounod’s very popular work, such a Margaret as Mdlle Albani 
being at hand, is likely to keep its position as one of the most 
attractive of the many attractive entertainments to be witnessed 
at Covent Garden. The house was crowded. 

The success of Wagner's Lohengrin with a vast number of the 
public last season warranted Mr Gye in bringing it forward thus 
early again. The most ardent devotees of the composer of the 
Ring of the Niblung, for the various performances of which at 
Bayreuth such extraordinary preparations are making, can hardly 
complain of the want of a desire on the part of our London 
operatic directors to give Lohengrin the fairest chance of apprecia- 
tion. Of course they complain of the curtailments; but they do 
not take into consideration the difference between our habits and 
those of foreign countries. The hour at which operatic perform- 
ances begin here renders it simply impossible to present such an 
opera as Lohengrin in its integrity. Rossini’s Guillaume Tell and 
Meyerbeer’s great spectacular works have been unavoidably sub- 
mitted toa similar process, Butso much was written last year about 
Lohengrin that there is no necessity for imposing on our readers a 
fresh discussion of its merits. One of the secrets of its success is, 
we are bound to believe, the clearness and simple character of its 
plot; and this is equally to be remarked in the Fliegende Hollinder, 
Tannhdiuser, and the much-discussed Tristan (Rienzi, being 
founded upon history, does not count); not so, by any means, in 
Rheingold and the Trilogy to which Rheingold forms the preamble, 
In Lohengrin we find a high-born lady wrongfully accused, on 
whose behalf an unknown champion arrives mysteriously to 
combat with and vanquish her accuser. The conquering knight 
demands for reward the hand of the lady whose life and honour 
he has saved, coupled with the exaction of a solemn pledge that 
she will never ask the name and condition of her deliverer. But 
this pledge, at the treacherous instigation of the wife of her 
original traducer, is disregarded in the wedding chamber, the 
breach of faith leading to the departure of the unknown knight as 
mysteriously as he had come, and the death in despair of the 
cajoled and repentant lady. These incidents, stripped of accessory 
surroundings, constitute the entire material of the story ; and the 
wonder is that the composer has been able to spin such an inter- 
minable web of music about so very slender a structure, The 





explanation is that Wagner imparts musical significance to almost 
every sentence, almost every word, indeed; and this system— 
which even in Lohengrin, it would seem, is not absolutely carried 
out to the satisfaction of its inventor—represents his ideal of the 
“drama,” to which music and other arts are to be made in a 
greater or lesser degree subservient. This naturally excludes 
rhythmical tune, set-pieces with a beginning, middle, and end, 
and, indeed, all forms of manifestation used by the greatest 
masters (even Beethoven—Wagner’s demigod), in order that 
music may assume the privileges of an independent art. But 
with Tannhduser close at hand, it is unnecessary to say more 
at present about Wagner and his theory. That the main 
idea of Lohengrin is highly poetical, and that many passages 
in the music fully realise the poet’s thought, aan carry 
conviction with them, has been admitted, and must always be 
admitted. How splendidly Mr Gye has placed this opera on the 
Covent Garden stage our musical readers are well aware, and any 
new description is uncalled for. That public curiosity is still 
unabated was made evident by the enormous audience assembled, the 
interest with which the performance was listened to throughout, and 
the comparative toleration exhibited, notwithstanding the long waits 
between the separate acts. The cast, with one exception, was 
similar to that of last year ; for it will be remembered that, near 
the end of the season, Signor Carpi took the place of Signor 
Nicolini in the part of the Knight of the Swan. The exception 
was Signor Monti, a new comer, a more than fair substitute for Herr 
Seidemann, as King Henry the Fowler. An Elsa more graceful, 
tender, and where called upon, as in the bridal duet with 
Lohengrin, impassioned, than Mdlle Albani it would be vain to 
seek. Perhaps never were laurels more legitimately earned than 
by the young Canadian in this her latest new assumption of 
importance. Her first and last scenes—the delivery and the parting 
from her deliverer—are alike poetical and touching. Signor 
Carpi is possessed of a voice eminently fitted to deal with such long- 
drawn-out phrases as Wagner has put into the lips of his mythical 
hero, the more especially so as he can hold on sustained notes 
without resorting to the “ tremolo,” which often deprives otherwise 
really expressive singing of so much of its effect. Mdlle 
d’Angeri’s Ortrud has been deservedly praised as an artistic 
softening down of what is intrinsically a somewhat repulsive 
character, as well as for the ease with which the lady has made her- 
self familiar with a musical text not always of the most inviting ; M. 
Maurel is as efficient a Telramund as could be wished, although no 
singing or acting could win sympathy for such a part; and the 
declamatory recitatives of the Herald are well suited toa voice like 
Signor Capponi’s. The chorus and orchestra have uphill work : 
but, apart from one or two occasional shortcomings, they strive 
vigorously under their zealous conductor, Signor Vianesi. 

The opera on Monday was Rigoletto, with Mdlle Albani as Gilda ; 
on Tuesday La Figlia del Reggimento was given, for the début of 
Mdlle Emma Abbott ; on Wednesday, La Traviata; on Thursday 
L’Elisir d’ Amore, with Mdlle Zaré Thalberg (first time) as Adina ; 
and, last night, Don Giovanni (Mdlle Marimon, this time, in Elvira). 
To-night (first time), Tannhduser. 





ST GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Programmes of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 


Tuurspay Eventna, May 4th:— 


Organ Concerto—(G major) ... 
Air,—“ Ave Maria” ... Ks 
Grand Cheeur, pour I’ Orgue ... 
Passacaglia—(G minor) ey ee 
Bénédiction Nuptiale—(Piece d’ Orgue) 
Overture, composed for a Military Band 


Handel. 
Schubert. 

... Th. Salomé. 
.. J. G. Herzog. 
... C. Saint-Saéns. 
... Mendelssohn. 


Saturpay ArTERNoon, May 6th:— 


Chorus,—“ Crown with festal pomp the day” 
Rhapsodie sur Cantiques Bretons—(No. 1.) ... 
Toccata for the Organ—(F sharp minor) 
Barcarolle from the Fourth Concerto ... 
Prelude and Fugue—(G major) 
Overture,—Rosamunde es 


a Handel. 
... C. Saint-Saéns, 
... J, L, Hatton, 
wee W. S. Bennett. 
Bach. 

Schubert. 











PaLeRMo.—The Corporation have advanced a loan of 2,000,000 
francs towards erecting the new theatre, 
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PARIS SCRAPS. 
(From our Parisian Scrapper.) 


M. Halanzier has found a new Valentine for Les Huguenots, at 
the Grand Opera, in the person of Mdlle de Reszké. The young 
lady recently sustained the part very creditably, and saw her efforts 
liberally rewarded by the applause of the audience, who seemed 
exceedingly well disposed towards her. Still she has much to 
learn, and a tt deal to add to her impersonation, before she can 
hope to equal some of her most notable fair predecessors in the part. 
Above all, she should be on her guard against the ill-advised 
flattery of friends, who would make her believe that she is already 
perfection. Let her continue to work steadily, and content herself, 
for the present, with the assurance that she has made considerable 
progress, and gained good opinions in many quarters. At any rate, 
she has done so as far as M. Gounod is concerned, if we may 
accept the assertion made by a writer in the Liberté, when speaking 
of M. Gounod’s new work :— 

‘Gounod has entirely completed his Polyeucte, in which he has 
aimed at rivalling with his music the genius of Corneille. He considers 
thisscorethe bestthing he has everdone. The situations afford a com- 
poser plenty of opportunities for inspiration. Throughout the piece 
there is a continual struggle between the two kinds of love, human love 
and the love of heaven, and the composer of Faust can depict such a 
struggle as well as anyone. At the end of the third act, Polyeucte 
re ~ the idols. The last tableau represents the interior of the 
circus. At the back of the stage will be visible the tiers of seats 
rising one over the other, and filled by an immense crowd. The 
reader may imagine what such a scene will be at the Opera, and 
what accents have been found to pourtray the martyrdom, by him 
who wrote the trio : ‘ Anges purs, anges radieuz.’ 

“Hopes are entertained that Polyeucte will be given next winter. 
Gounod seems decided not to take his interpreters from beyond the 
present company of the a He has been much struck with the 
rapid progress made by Mdlle de Reszké and her brilliant singing in 
Les Huguenots. It is already reported that the Polish diva will play 
the part of Pauline, while that of Polyeucte, it is believed, will be 
confided to Salomon. It is hoped that Faure will not leave the 
Opera, but will play the part of Severus. Among the conditions for 
which Gounod has stipulated, there is one on which, it appears, 
he absolutely insists : he will himself conduct the first performances, 
as Verdi conducted those of Aida, He will not see French com- 
posers deprived of a privilege accorded to Italian composers.” 


This concluding piece of genuine French bombastical flourish 
might just as on have been omitted. There is no analogy between 
the case of Verdi and that of Gounod. Aida has been brought 
out at the Salle Ventadour under a private manager, who has 
engaged an orchestra at his own expense, and can, therefore, choose 
what conductor, or as many different conductors, as he pleases. 
Polyeucte will be produced at the Grand Opera, where the members 
of the band, following long tradition, will obey only the ddton of 
their own conductor, and allow no one else, however celebrated, to 
take his place, except, of course, in case of illness, accident, or 
something of the sort. They always refuse point blank to permit 
& composer to conduct his own work, as they refused on the occasion 
of the performance got up for the benefit of the victims of the 
Inundations, if he wishes to do so from the insane idea that he 
knows better what he meant when writing the work than anybody 
else can know. The same vanity which suggested, even if it did 
not positively express, an ill-natured sneer, in the concluding phrase 
of the article from the Liberté, against Italian composers, has kept, 
and may perhaps still keep, M. Gounod out of the conductor’s seat at 
the Grand Opera. Some people are inclined to believe that, in the 
case of Polyeucte, the gentlemen of the band may relax the general 
stringency of their rules. But, granting this to be so, the 
question is not a question between Gounod and Verdi; between 
French composers and Italian composers; but between, 
M. Gounod and the members of a certain orchestra, who entertain 
a high opinion of their own merits. 

We are t aon the first performance of the ballet of Sylvia 
for the 15th inst. The promise may be fulfilled, but I for one 
should not feel surprised, and, consequently, not disappointed, 
were its production ag: er a little longer. Sylvia will be fol- 
lowed by two revivals, that of Le Prophéte and that of La Reine 
de — Now that M. Garnier’s calciweted staircase is no novelty, 
M. Halanzier is under the necessity of backing it up a little. 

Aida has been enthusiastically received at the Italiens. Verdi, 
Who himself conducted for three nights, was, of course, the object 





of an “ovation.” The first performance went off splendidly, as 
had, also, the grand general rehearsal, two days previously. The 
theatre was quite as full at the rehearsal as on a regular first 
night. The only difference was that the audience did not pay 
for admission, and that, comprising as it did, all the representa- 
tives of the press, and all the leading artists in Paris who could 
manage to attend, it was a trifle more distingué than an ordinary 
first-night audience, even distingué as audiences of this kind usually 
account themselves and are accounted by others. One of the 
stage-boxes was occupied by the ex-Queen of Spain and her Infantas. 

The principal singers, Signore Stolz, Waldmann, Signori Masini 
and Pandolfini, were fortunate enough to please both critics and 
public. The two ladies and the first-named gentleman were 
already known here, from having sung in the Requiem ; but it was 
the first time that Sig. Pandolfini had ever been heard in the 
French capital. Even the less important characters of the Grand 
Priest and the King were ably sustained by MM. Medini and De 
Reszké, who thus contributed their share to the general result. 
The orchestra and chorus, inspired by Verdi’s presence, displayed 
unusual dash and precision. The scenery was good; the dresses 
were splendid ; the mise-en-scéne was clever and effective. 

It is rumoured that M. Escudier has concluded an engagement 
with Madame Patti, to sing for twenty-five nights at the Salle 
Ventadour next winter. He also intends following up Aida with 
another of Verdi's operas, La Forza del Destino. 

The question as to who shall share with M. Emile Perrin the 
managerial throne left vacant at the Opéra-Comique by the retire- 
ment of M. du Locle, still remains undecided. M. Campo-Casso, 
the late manager of the Théatre Royal de la Monnaie, Brussels, 
has been named as a fit and proper person for the position, but, 
somehow or other, I do not fancy he will be selected to fill it. 

It has at length been definitively decided that the building, 
once known in the Place des Arts et Métiers as the Théatre de la 
Gaité, shall henceforth be officially entitled the Théatre National 
Lyrique. The fate of Dimitri, the new work by M. Jonciéres, 
will have been decided before these lines appear in print, but too 
late for me to write an account in this letter of the first perform- 
ance. Les Erinnyes will alternate with Dimitri, but only for a short 
time, for the work is not an opera, and does not belong to the 
repertory of the Theatre. M. Vizentini plays it merely to carry 
out an engagement formerly concluded, but for three nights only, 
with the Théatre de la Gaité. Weber’s Oberon, Adolphe Adam's 
Sourd, and M. Philipot’s Magnifique, are in rehearsal. 

Among the objects destroyed in the recent conflagration of the 
Théatre des Arts, at Rouen, was the manuscript score of La Halte 
du Roi, brought out by M. Adrien Boiéldieu, on the 16th of last 
December, to celebrate the centenary of his illustrious father. 
Much sympathy is displayed in reference to the destruction of the 
theatre. On the very day after the fire, M. Halanzier, who was 
once three years manager at Rouen, wrote off to the Mayor, M. 
Nétien, offering the services of all the company of the Grand 
Opera for a theatrical performance or concert in aid of the sufferers. 
His letter was accompanied by a bank-note for a thousand francs, 
as a personal contribution to the subscription immediately opened 
at the offices of the Municipality. M. de Villemessant, of the 
Figaro, having a balance from the subscriptions in aid of the 
victims of the Paris inundations, despatched five thousand francs 
to the editor of the Nouvelliste, to be employed in pressing cases. 





Fiorence.—Sig. Ricci’s Luigi Rolla has been successfully 7. 
formed at the Pergola ; the principal characters being confided to 
Signore Tiberini, Sarah Barton, Signori Tiberini, Becheri, and 
Storti. Sig. Marino Mancinelli conducted. : 

Municu.—The third Subscription Concert of the Musical Academy 
was a more than ordinarily interesting one. The programme com- 
menced with Herr Franz Lachner’s Second ‘‘ Orchestersuite,” a work 
executed here for the first time on the 24th November, 1862, with a 
different opening movement, and dedicated to his friend Moritz von 
Schwind. The present opening movement is a double fugue, pre- 
ceded by an introduction containing the two fugue-motives. Herr 
Singer, Concertmeister, from Stuttgart, an artist already favourably 
known here from having taken part in some Trio Soirées, given by 
Herr Hans von Biilow, was the solo violinist. Mdlle Meysenheim 
sang Beethoven's ‘‘ Clirchen-Lieder,” and three Songs by Schumann, 
the former with orchestral and the latter with pianoforte accom- 
paniment. The concert was brought to a conclusion by Beethoven’s 
Overture, Op, 124, 
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THE LATE SIR WILLIAM WILDE, 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

S1r,—Although you have furnished your readers with a very funny 
article on Sir William Wilde, I must say that I, along with many 
others who own for their birthplace this portion of ae Majesty’s 
dominions, was sorry to see in the Musical World a reproduction of 
that absurd person, the ‘‘ stage Irishman,” who ought to have ceased 
to exist longago. It is true, during the last century, natives of this 
island were thus constantly held up to ridicule in small farces and 
in the (so-called) ‘‘entertamments” of travelling mountebank-lec- 
turers. According to these gentry, an Irishman invariably kissed, 
courted, or eloped with every woman he met; called a a “a 
mighty pretty tool ;” invariably carried a “‘shillelagh,” or bludgeon ; 
wore a red wig; and never expressed himself without making what 
is termed a “‘bull,” or blunder. I am sorry to say that of late 
years even Mr Punch, carried away by political animosity, has mis- 
used his pencil in a similar direction. According to his cartoons, the 
Irishman has a villanously-low forehead, a mouth from ear to ear, 
huge teeth largely displayed, a turned-up nose, spindle shanks, and 
flat feet of enormous size. How this malformation of the men can 
be reconciled with the admitted personal beauty of the Irish women, 
is a task I leave to the maligners of the race to which I have the 
honour to belong. 

My present business is with your correspondent, Mr Goodban, 
who has striven to, exhibit the late Sir William Wilde in a most 
repulsive aspect ; now declaring his love for ‘‘ buttermilk and whis- 
key,” and anon being dragged at a mule’s tail (!), spouting wretched 
doggrel verses. Imagine, too, the first oculist of his country de- 
claring he was dim-sighted! Now, sir, from my knowledge of the 
deceased gentleman, extending over more than thirty years, I am 
enabled to pronounce an opinion—one shared by all here who have read 
your article ; it is, that Sir William Wilde in no respect: resembled 
your sketch, and that he never spoke or acted as Mr Goodban 
describes. He was by no means a vulgar person. Even if some- 
times brusque, he was also extremely dignified in bearing ; nor would 
he so witlessly have assumed a brogue, called peak ‘‘pake,” or 
used similar vulgar expressions, to amuse foreigners, as your columns 
describe. They would not have understood him had he done so. 
He was also but a surgeon at the time Mr Goodban describes, and 
would not have suffered himself to be called anything but Mr Wilde. 
This was and is the practice of the pure surgeons in Dublin; as a 
matter of fact, they avoid the term “Doctor.” Sir William’s 
honorary medical degree was not conferred on him until June, 1864. 
In conclusion, I deliberately assert, with the full concurrence of his 
family and friends, that not one who knew the late Sir William 
Wilde, as I had the privilege to do, would recognise in your corre- 
spondent’s description anything but a somewhat vulgar, pointless, 
and altogether misleading caricature—a caricature which would, 
unlike most caricatures, recal neither the memory nor the manner 
of an eminent and dignified professional gentleman such as Sir Wil- 
liam really was,—I am, sir, yours, Ropert P, Stewart. 

3, Trinity College, Dublin, May 2, 1876. 

—_v———_ 
ERNEST REYER ON WAGNER, 

I had heard the Fuegende Holliinder, and was walking the next 
morning with Edward Lassen,* and humming the spinning-wheel 
chorus, that of the sailors, and the song of the cabin-boy, which is 
not nearly so good as the one in Les Troyens. Edward Lassen 
scattered in an instant my reminiscences of the preceding evening 
by asking me: “ Do you know Tristan und Isolde?” “No,” I 
answered ; “ but I have been told that this work was tried at 
Vienna, and that after fifty rehearsals the singers were obliged to 
give it up.” “ Well,” said Lassen, “ come with me to Dr X——, 
and we will read together this illegible score.” 

Dr X , who is one of the most fervent adepts of the Music 
of the Futwre, was delighted to learn the object of our visit. 
Lassen sat down at the piano—I should say the orchestra—and 
played the overture. I turned the pages in silence. Dr X——, 
seated in an arm-chair, was beaming with delight. The overture 
finished, recitative followed recitative, and after that still again 
more recitative. I perceived in the distance, and all around, only 
an horizon of sand ; the heat became oppressive, and not an oasis 
where we could rest, not the smallest stream to quench our thirst ! 
At last the voice of Tristan unites with Isolde’s, What two haut- 
boys, or two clarionets, can play, if not without inconvenience to 
the ear, at least without difficulty, is not possible for two voices, 
however practised. There are certain small intervals, dissonances, 
which must be used with care, and less in vocal than orchestral 





* Director of musie to the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar. 





parts. Two voices approaching each other too often, within the 
interval of a diminished second, produce the most horrible caco- 
hony. 

: It Aes me of the joke, a real tous de force, perpetrated 
sometimes by Rubini and Lablache, who sang a duet from the 
Puritani at the interval of a semi-tone instead of a third. Add to 
that the most unexpected modulations, the strangest retardations, 
anticipations, and resolutions, the most incoherent superpositions 
of chords, and you will even then have only a feeble idea of this 
famous love duet of Wagner, which lasts through nearly a whole 
act, an act of amorous folly, and also of the score of Tristan und 
Isolde, about which its composer makes the following remarks in 
the letter already quoted, serving as preface to his four opera 
poems :— 

‘‘ Believe me, the greatest joy in creative art is the feeling of 
spontaneity, and this I experienced whilst composing T'’ristan, _ Per- 
haps I acquired it in the preceding yas of reflection. It was almost 
an image of what my master (Charles Marie de Weber) had done in 
teaching me the most difficult devices of counterpoint, not, as he 
said, for the purpose of writing fugues, but of acquiring a firm and 
independent style, which can only be arrived at by severe study.” 

It is scarcely possible to believe that the study of fugue could 
lead a musician of judgment to such aberrations, 

In the middle of the duet, I felt my foolish passion rising, like 
a child, who, despairing of learning the lesson given to it to study, 
stamps and cries, shuts its book in anger, and throws it violently 
away. Suddenly I struck the keyboard with my fingers, curled up 
like the claws of an enraged cat, and, mixing at haphazard the 
strangest German words and phrases, I screamed out in an incom- 
prehensible manner, emitting the most inarticulate, incoherent, and 
wild sounds, Lassen, unmoved and scarcely smiling, continued 
playing from the score. I turned round to look at the Doctor. 
He had disappeared. Lassen stopped, and I was going to ask him 
frankly if he saw much difference between the beginning and 
end of the duet, when the doctor re-appeared. ‘Go on,” he 
said ; “I was in my study, but did not miss a note. Is it not 
wonderfully fine?” 


On leaving the Doctor’s house, Lassen and I went to see the 
violoncellist, Cossman, to whom we related our adventure. Coss- 
man laughed heartily; and, to refresh our ears a little (mine 
especially), he played a charming fantasia just composed on airs 
from Euryanthe, composed by Weber, whom Wagner calls, and 
truly calls, his master.— Souventr de L’ Allemagne.” —Ernest Reyer. 


* * * * * 





SPRING,* 


While on the fertile ground 
Kindly the sun looks down, 
And young leaves open, brightly 
dressed in green. 
Now on the placid stream 
Fair water-lilies gleam, 
All bathed in beauty, while their 
stately form 
Bears up through sun and shade. 
Look where the flowers ne’er fade; 
Like brave hearts look to heaven, 
nor fear the storm. 


This is the time for joy ! 
There should be no alloy, 
No sadness, no prophetic thoughts 
of woe, 
The glories of the sky 
Should still the rising sigh, 
And check the idle tear-drop that 
would flow. 


Shall we ungrateful prove 
For all those gifts of love, 
When birds melodious without 
ceasing sing ? : 
Shall not our voices raise 
In the glad song of praise, 
And thank Him for the beauties of 
the spring? 


How beautiful is spring, 
When skylarks on the wing, 
Mount upwards, singing, till they 
reach the sky ; 
While to the woody glens, 
A flood of joy descends, 
And brooks dance gaily as they 
wander by. 


The very air is rife 
With beauty, joy, and life, 
| No more imprisoned are the fairy 
flowers, 
But from their long repose 
The tender buds unclose, 
While sings the cuckoo through the 
woodland bowers. 


Now for the fragrant dell, 
Where lovely violets dwell, 
Where neath the crinkled moss the 
primrose sweet 
Shows forth a tender light ; 
While glow-worms clear and bright 
Light up the dingles where the 
fairies meet. 





Let me awhile be still, 
And stretch the eye o’er the delight- 
ful scene ; 





| Here, by this trickling rill, 


* Copyright. 8. P. HowE. 
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PROFESSOR GLOVER AND DR. RIMBAULT. 
Dr Joycr’s Inish MEtopres. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World,”) 


Srr,—It was my intention to remain silent on the above question 
until certain legal proceedings in connection with it had been 
disposed of. I think it due, however, to the public, the profession, 
and to myself, to expose at once this unseemly attempt on the 
part of your correspondent to obtain a brief notoriety through 
- the medium of your respectable journal. It was fondly hoped 
that the trade of quint-hunting in music had passed away with 
other absurdities of a bygone generation. A Nimrod, however, 
in that line has appeared, who, in accordance with the instincts of 
his class, tries to say something about music as a set off to his 
inability to do anything in connection with the art; and whose 
fossil experiences in this way may amuse, if not instruct your 
readers. Nothing can be more injurious to art than ignorant 
croaking of this nature, as it leaves the young student in a maze 
of doubt whether his efforts be correct or not. In reference to 
the question raised, I beg to observe that pianoforte accompani- 
ments being, to a great extent, homogeneous in their character, 
it is the general effect that is to be considered, and not how or 
where the individnal note of each chord is to be placed. When 
correct in harmony, the notes are not supposed to be worked out 
as in vocal counterpoint, but will take their place—or not—as they 
happen to be under the hand at the moment. What is required 
in the accompanist is that his harmony should be correct and 
definite, and that the impulse of the moment should not be 
clouded by the passing shade of a quint-hunter. An amusing 
story is told of one of this fraternity, who, being shown some 
hidden fifths in a sonata of Mozart’s, looked as if he had seen a 
ghost—although he had been listening with great delight to his 
daughter's performance of it for months previously—not re- 
cognizing the fact that hidden fifths in the inner parts are good 
in effect, the extremes being in contrary motion. 

The great canon of all educated musicians is Effect; and 
musical laws are based on that principle, jugt as in language: all 
grammatical laws are based on the principle of Common Sense. 
In Dr Joyce’s book of Irish Melodies, the obvious aim should be 
to give those ancient tunes a synchronous expression in their 
accompaniment ; such as will picture forth the simple harmonies 
of the period, as also the peculiar characteristics of the instrument 
then in use, viz.:—The Irish Harp—an instrument on which, 
from its limited scale, none but the simplest tunes can be played. 
Now the merest tyro would have discovered that what appear as 
meagre harmonies andconsecutive octavesare put there designedly as 
the most suitable and oftentimes the only possible accompaniments 
to those ancient tunes, when played, as I have heard them, on the 
Irish harp. In this class of music, therefore, there is no chance for 
the quint-hunter. No educated musician would take up the quint- 
hunting pastime in connection with pianoforte music, for the 
obvious reason that all great masters for that instrument wrote 
for grand Effect ; observing the cardinal rules of composition, but 
never supposing that their works would be subject to the nibbling 
and carping criticism of a quint-hunter. 

A few lines from Pope’s essay on criticism may be useful to 
your correspondent to read— 

“A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that the author writ ; 
Survey the whole—nor seek slight faults to find 
Where nature moves and rapture charms the mind ; 
Nor lose for that malignant dull delight 
The gen’rous pleasure—to be charmed with wit.” 


I remain, sir, faithfully yours, J. W. Grover. 





Mrian.—Sig. Schira’s charming opera, Selvaggia, has been pro- 
duced most successfully at the Teatro Dal Verme. Signora Panta- 
leoni, as the heroine, greatly distinguished herself, both vocally and 
dramatically, and was well supported by Signora De Gourieff, who 
sustained the contralto part of Lontonin e tenor, Sig. Rossetti, 
has a fine powerful voice, of which he made good use. He is not 
yet a finished artist, but is full of promise. Sig, Sparapani was 
deserving of praise as Nicold de’ Lapi. The chorus and band went 
well under Sig. Kuon. The audience, who filled every nook and 
corner of the theatre, were enthusiastic, calling the composer up- 
wards of twenty times, 





SIMS REEVES AT EXETER. 
(From the ‘‘ Exeter and Plymouth Gazette,” April 28.) 


The name of the great English tenor still exercises its witchery 
over the British public. It sufficed to fill the Victoria Hall on 
Wednesday night from end to end with an enthusiastic audience, 
who listened breathlessly to every note the famous singer uttered, 
and longed to hear more, but good-humouredly refrained from 
insisting upon encores when they found that he was not inclined 
to strain his much-used voice by “vain repetitions.” There is 
nothing marvellous in this eager desire to listen to the tones of 
Mr Sims Reeves’s voice. For twenty or thirty years he has been 
the prince of English tenors ; and he is the prince still. A genera- 
tion or two of concert-goers have been charmed by his delightsome 
notes, and are always anxious to hear him again; and the more 
youthful lovers of music are naturally desirous of seeing and hear- 
ing the singer of whose excellences their seniors never tire of ex- 
patiating. Time and wear have affected Mr Reeves’s voice, as 
they affect all things; but he is without a rival, nevertheless, not 
one of the numerous aspirants for the position he has so long occu- 
pied having been able to attain that perfection of phrasing, deli- 
cacy of intonation, and power of artistic expression which the 
great tenor has made so peculiarly his own. On Wednesday he 
sang two of the ballads he must have sung thousands of times, and 
they made their accustomed impression, winning heartier acclama- 
tions than the grandest of the later lyrics could have commanded. 
When he first made his appearance to sing “Come into the gar- 
den, Maud,” Mr Reeves was greeted with a protracted cheer, remem- 
brance of his abrupt termination of an engagement to sing at the 
Exeter Theatre, under Mr Belton’s lesseeship, having faded away. 
And he gave the ditty with so much of his old fascination, that 
shouts of delight accompanied universal hand-clapping at its close, 
and summoned him back to the platform to bow his acknowledg- 
ment. Mr F. Clay’s new setting of Longfellow’s “ Reaper and the 
the Flowers,” though it is a mere song, exhibited the popular tenor 
in his oratorio style. His delivery of some of the more serious 
passages was marked by that intensity of feeling which makes his 
interpretation of the Samson music unrivalled. ‘The hearts of the 
audience were stirred to their depths by his pathetic utterance of 
the lines at the close of succeeding verses :— 


‘ And saints upon their garments white 
These sacred blossoms wear.” 


‘‘ She knew she should find them all again 
In the fields of light above.” 


A storm of applause followed the singer from the platform, and 
he returned twice in response to prolonged recalls, but would not 
satisfy his cheering admirers by a repetition. The same thunder- 
ing acclamations succeeded “ My Pretty Jane,” with a like result ; 
and then the audience were a little disappointed, for they imagined 
that in Exeter, as in Bristol, he would supplement Bishop’s ballad 
with a delicious trifle from his well-furnished répertotre. He acts 
wisely, however, in treasuring the powers of song he still retains, 
and declining to waste his energies like a débutant intent upon 
winning a fleeting fame. 





OH! FOR A KIND AND LOVING FRIEND.* 


Oh! for a kind and loving friend, 
Who knows our better thoughts untold ; 
Who'll for truth’s sake our name defend, 
And virtues more than faults unfold. 


Oh! for a pair of trustful eyes, 
To look into our own and see 
What’s hidden from the worldly-wise, 
Yet all so plain to you and me! 


Oh! for an honest hand to = 

When heart and hand are pledged to you; 
Th’ unspoken promise of that grasp 

Would say, “I will be ever true.” 


When earthly friends are false, and prove 
How fleeting are all things below, 

For peace, turn to the Friend above ; 
No change can such love ever know. 


* Copyright. M. A. Barxzs. 
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MR CHARLES. HALLE’S 
Beethoven Recitals, 





CHARLES HALLE has the honour to announce that 
the remaining SEVEN of his SIXTEENTH Series of PIANOFORTE 
RECITALS will take place on the following Afternoons :— 


Frrpay, May 12, 1876. Fripay, June 9, 1876. 
Fripay, May 19, ,, Fripay, June 16, ,, 
Fripay, May 26, ,, Fruipay, June 23, ,, 
Faripay,June 2, ,, 





SECOND RECITAL, 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 12. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 





PART I. 
SONATA in O minor, Op.10, No.2 0 se ce oes 
Mr OHARLES HALLE. 
SONGS {« Auf der Wanderschaft” - Setinte. 


“Unbefangenheit ” oad ne a a 
Mdlle THEKLA FRIEDLANDER. 


... Beethoven, 


SONATA, Op. 10, No, 2 .. Beethoven, 


“Mr OHARLES HALLE, 


PART II. 


SONATA, Op, 10, No. 3 bai ean os ear ee ee ... Beethoven, 
Mr OnariEs HALLE. 

“Der Wegweiser” y 

BONGS {1 Tansehnne” nis a iran .. Schubert, 

Mdlle THEKLA FRIEDLANDER, 


SONATA PATHETIQUE, Op. 13 .. 


. * se = .. Beethoven, 
Mr OHARLES HALLE. 





PRICES OF ADMISSION. 


Sofa Stalls 
Balcony a op a yy ee TT) 
Area ... one oe se ie ae ne con 
Tickets at Chappell & Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street; Mitchell’s, 38, Old Bond 
Street ; Ollivier’s, 38, Old Bond Street; Keith, Prowse & Oo.’s, 48, Cheapside; 
a 4, Royal Exchange Buildings; and at Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, Picca- 
ly. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

GiovanniI.—We cannot give publicity to attacks upon contem- 
porary journals, Anything in the way of fair controversy is wel- 
come, always provided there is no reference to writers by name 
—we mean, of course, unless, by signing his name at the foot of his 
criticism, the author openly invites discussion. 


DEATH. 


On May Ist, at Painswick Lawn, Cheltenham, Mr W. E. Jarrett, 
Professor of Music, in the 51st year of his age. 


—— 








NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica Wortp is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 

Pressure on space obliges us to postpone till next number several 
articles of interest. 





A conspicuous feature of the first concert of the New Philhar- 
monic Society was the magnificent performance, by Mdlle Marie 
Krebs, of Sterndale Bennett's Concerto in F minor—splendid 
music, splendid interpretation, and enormous success. 

Herr Anton Rusrystew, the great Russian pianist, played a 
concerto of his own composition at the third concert of the 
Philharmonic Society, and has also given the first of four 
recitals. He was received with enthusiasm, More in our next, 
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Dialogues in Purgutory. 


Dr Serpent.—How would you define Lohengrin and Tannhiuser 


among operas ? 
Dr Shost.—I should define Lohengrin, as it were, Gog. 
Dr Serpent.—As it were ? 
Dr Ghost.—As it were. 
Dr Serpent.—How would you define J'annhduser ? 
Dr Ghost.—I should define Tannhduser, as it were, Magom. 
Dr Serpent.—And the two together ? 
Dr Sbhost.—I should define the two together, Gog and Wagog. 
DOr Serpent.—Humph! But Tristan ? 
Dr Ghost.—I should define that Dg. 
Dr Serpent.—As it were? 


Dr Ghogt.—As it were, [ Vanish. 


a en 

JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH’S MASS IN B MINOR.* 

(Continued from page 309.) 

I,—Kynir. 
No. 1.—Kyrie, eletson, 

\ ior eye of our heart opens, Its takes us to the hill where the 
Crucified One suffered. We behold the Saviour as, when 
dying with a thousand pangs, He fulfilled the sacrifice of the 
Redemption. With horror we perceive how heavily sin, how 
heavily the curse of our depravity, weighs upon Him, the Divine 
Commiserator, and how we also have contributed to the burden 
of his suffering, and rendered His agonising death a necessity. A 
feeling of the profoundest woe comes over us just as the cry of the 
soul, a prey to anguish, endeavours, in its direst distress, to force 
its way upwards to the everlasting God of grace; the words :— 
“‘ Lord, have mercy,” resound from a thousand quivering lips, It 
is with these words, loudly uttered in a tone of simple and elevating 

grandeur and solemnity, that the work begins. 

Then the vocal part ends. With a low, wailing melody, the 
instruments begin pourtraying one of those sorrowful pictures, by 
means of which the great master succeeded in introducing us 
so irresistibly into the innermost depths of his thoughts. Two 
flutes, two oboes, the stringed quartet, and the organ, to which is 


* From Johann Sebastian Bach, by C. H. Bitter, Berlin, 1866. 
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added the bassoon, form the orchestra. In a grave key (B minor, 
4-4) it exhibits to us those phases of suffering and of the pro- 
foundest anguish, writhing for mercy and aid, with which we were 
already made acquainted on our Lord’s way to the cross, It is 
from the wind instruments that we first hear the plaintive princi- 
pal motive, which, in harmonious, melodic succession, majestically, 
and full of deep expressiveness, sweeps over the swelling notes of 
the stringed quartet. The plaintive tones of this symphonic song 
force their way back into our inmost soul. Sad thoughts and sen- 
sations combat within us. Before our gaze rises the picture 
of the Divine Sufferer. The weight of sin bears heavily upon the 
oppressed heart. So do we lie in the dust before the Lord God, 
the All-Powerful ; so do we look around for grace and comfort. 
We feel, as it were, heavy sighs struggling up from the depths of 
our breast, which heaves with violent palpitations. Gradually the 
anguish becomes less intense, and again capable of verbal 
utterance. 

Then, in the gloomy and strongly aspiring principal motive, the 
tenor commences the fugued chorus, which is treated in the 
grandest style, the theme being taken up by the contralto, the two 
sopranos, and, lastly, in the entire fulness of harmonic combina- 
tions, by the bass. Deeply in earnest, and full of penitent 
supplication, the voices move forward, like cries of anguish from 
the heart borne down by distress. And as they swell higher and 
higher, now breaking off, and now resuming, but always relapsing 
afresh into the plaintive and upward striving principal motive, 
a sentiment of the deepest contrition seizes on us. It is only the 
few words of the cry: “ Lord, have mercy,” which, illustrated in 
these grand thoughts, lead us through all the changes of emotion 
which the oppressed heart is capable of experiencing. When the 
vocal part, as though crushed out by the overpowering force 
of inward suffering, grows dumb, the orchestra continues the 
combat and struggle of the soul, till the voices, in a constant 
succession of the most noble modulations, swell up once more into 
those wonderful tone-masses, which, by their tragic power, always 
seize on and agitate us so fearfully afresh. Thus does this first 
movement, so rich in purport, and distinguished for the highest 
perfection of external form, lead us up to the earnest action 
which represents the High Mass, The consciousness of guilt is 
awakened in us, The timorous cry for redemption from evil 
presses powerfully forward. 

No, 2.—Christe, eleison. 

In gentle contrast to the anxious emotion of the introductory 
movement, the “‘ Christe, eleison” (D major, 4-4), sung by two 
sopranos, and accompanied by the violin and the fundamental 
bass, formulates a humble prayer for mercy. Not in trembling 
supplication to the God of severity and judgment, who has 
power over life and death, but to Christ, the Mediator, the God of 
pity, and the Redeemer, is the prayer addressed, and trusting 
confidence rises aloft, as it were, from out its accents. However 
restless the conscience, cognisant of its sin, may be represented in 
the agitated course, sometimes marked by strange deviations, 
pursued by the violins, the firm and melodic way in which the 
voices begin, and their calm progress, expressing only exception- 
ally anxious and timorous emotion, point to reliance in God's 
mercy, thanks to the mediating power of the Divine Victim. On 
account of its broad design and the long instrumental periods 
which introduce and work up the motives between the vocal 
portions, the piece appears very long for our power of conception 
at the present day. This is especially remarkable after the gigantic 
and overpowering grandeur of the first chorus. 

No, 3,—Kyrite, eleison. 

As the first prayer represents the guilt-conscious sinner before 

the Eternal Judge, and the second, trusting confidence in Christ, 





the Redeemer of the world, we recognise in the strict forms 
of the third period the acknowledgment of sin, the dogma of 
the Holy Ghost, over the host of the believers of the Christian 
community. The prayer is treated as a four-part fugue (A minor, 
alla breve). The chief theme commences with earnestly plaintive 
declamation and closely-treated melody in the bass ; it is sustained 
by the bassoon, and the fundamental bass pursuing an independent 
course of its own. The remaining instruments in the orchestra 
strengthen the vocal parts. In dignified, calm grandeur does the 
grave piece move through the voices and motives interwoven 
around it. Spread forth over the praying multitude stretches the 
arm of the Lord. A feeling of deep woe speaks from out the 
stream of harmonies as they quietly flow on. 

But the feeling of guilt in face of eternal purity soon begins 
anew to make itself more vividly and anxiously felt. In short 
imitations of a melodically fugued intermediate period, we hear 
more urgent entreaty. It is true that from out it there arises once 
more victoriously the chief theme in the contralto; but, in the 
close succession of a masterly epitome, it is also resumed by 
the other voices, which, crowding in timorous excitement closely 
together, speedily take us back to the more uneasy and oppressive 
interperiods ; and then once more, with an agitation which becomes 
louder and louder, lay before God the lacerated and bleeding heart 
of the repentant sinner, of the sinner who, at last, from utter 
exhaustion, sinks down before Him in the dust, and for whom the 
first ray of hope and of Divine mercy is manifest in the conciliatory 
final chord. With this second “ Kyrie, eletson,” the first part of 
the Mass is brought to a close. 

(To be continued. ) 
—_o9——_— 
OCCASIONAL NOTES, 

THe arrangements for the forthcoming Hereford Musical 
Festival are now completed. The conductor, Mr G. Townshend 
Smith has engaged as leading vocalists: Mdme Tietjens, Mdmes 
‘Trebelli and Edith Wynne, Misses Bertha Griffiths and Enriquez ; 
Messrs W. H. Cummings, Maybrick, Lewis Thomas, and Sims 
Reeves. The performances are to take place on the 12th, 13th, 
14th, and 15th September. On Tuesday we are promised Elijah ; 
on Wednesday, The Last Judgment (Spohr), and Mendelssohn’s 
Hymn of Praise; on Thursday, J. F. Barnett’s Raising of Lazarus 
and Gounod’s St Cecilia Mass ; and on Friday, The Messiah. These 
are for the mornings. On the evening of Tuesday, Handel’s 
Samson and the first part of The Creation are to be given. Mis- 
cellaneous concerts are announced for the evenings of Wednesday 
and Thursday, and a concert of chamber music for Friday. 





A very celebrated instrument was lately knocked down at 
Dresden by the auctioneer’s hammer. It was the famous violin 
which Count von Trautmannsdorf, Grand Dapifer to the Emperor 
Carl VI., purchased from the renowned maker, Stainer, on very 
peculiar terms. The Count paid Stainer sixty gold caroluses in 
cash. He engaged to furnish him, as long as he (Stainer) should 
live, with a good meal every day; to pay him a hundred florins in 
gold every month ; and to give him every year a complete suit of 
clothes decorated with gold lace. To this were to be added, once 
a year, two large casks of beer, with lodging, light, and fire. 
Should Stainer marry, the Count was bound to provide him as 
many pairs of breeches as he could wear out. Finally, the Count 
sent every year two baskets of fruit, one for Stainer and one for 
Stainer’s old nurse. As the vendor lived sixteen years after the 
conclusion of this bargain, the violin cost the Count 20,000 florins 
in hard cash alone. It passed some time since into the possession 
of an Austrian noble, whose heirs put it up to auction at Dresden. 
It was there bought by a Russian gentleman for 2,500 thalers. 





Dvrine the year ending on the 31st March, there were 258 per- 
formances in the Seheuipnen at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna ; 
on twelve evenings there were performances with the Subscription 
suspended ; on five evenings there were benefits for the pension- 
funds, and, on four more evenings, for other charitable purposes ; 
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on seventeen evenings there were performances of Italian opera; 
on three evenings the theatre remained closed in consequence of 
Court mourning, and on two other evenings for high festivals of 
the Church ; on nine evenings for rehearsals ; and during fifty-six 
days for the holidays. In the course of the Subscription year, two 
novelties, each filling the entire evening, were produced, namely : 
the opera of Carmen, on the 23rd October, and the ballet of Brahma, 
on the 4th October. Verdi’s Requiem was first executed by Italian 
artists on the llth June, and first by the regular artists of the 
theatre on the lst November. A novelty not occupying the entire 
evening was Die erste Walpurgisnacht, first performed on the 25th 
February, 1876, The revivals of works filling the whole evening 
were Tannhiuser, on the 22nd November, Lohengrin, on the 15th 
December, 1875 (both produced under the personal direction of the 
composer), Les Huguenots, on the 22nd January, 1876, and the 
ballet of Der verliebte Teufel. The revivals not filling the whole 
evening were the operettas of Die Alpenhiitte, Kurmirker und 
Picarde, and the ballets, Die verwandelten Weiber and Saltarello. 





Accorp1nG to returns just published, the amount paid by the 
Theatres Royal, Berlin, as authors’ rights, during the first three 
months of the present year, was 21,000 marks. The author ofa 
work constituting an entire evening’s performance at the Royal 
Operahouse receives seven, and the author of a similar work per- 
formed in the smaller Theatre Royal, ten per cent. on the gross 
receipts. If a piece takes up the greater part of the evening, so 
that it may be regarded as the principal piece, with only a shorter 
piece before or after it, the author receives six, and the author of 
the shorter piece, three per cent. If two pieces of nearly equal 
length are given on the same evening, four and a half per cent. is 
paid for each; if three pieces are given on the same evening, 
each one entitles its author to three per cent. If, however, authors 
prefer it, they may have a stated sum instead of a percentage on 
the receipts. The author of every original German work is now 
entitled, as long as he lives, to a percentage on it according to the 
scale given above. After his death his rights descend to his 
widow and legitimate offspring for the space of ten years. How 
much the incomes, if not the writings, of (rerman dramatic authors 
have been improved by the introduction of this system of per- 
centage will at once be evident from one or two facts. For the 
performance in 1802 of his Jungfrau von Orleans, at the Theatre 
Royal, Berlin, then under the management of Itflland, Schiller 
received 107 thalers, 16 silver groschens ; for his Braut von Mes- 
sina, in 1803, 103 thalers, 19 silver groschens, 6 pfennigs ; for 
Wallenstein’s Lager, Piccolomini, and Wallenstein’s Tod, all together, 
he received 339 thalers and 17 silver groschens, afterwards 
receiving (1804) nearly as much—namely, 331 thalers, 17 silver 
groschens, for his Wolhelm Tell alone. What Der Freischiitz 
would have brought Weber, had the percentage principle been 
adopted in his days, may be inferred from the circumstance that 
the said opera, originally given in the theatre built by Schinkel, 
who opened the building with it, brought in for the first 200 per- 
formances, extending to 1840, about 94,000 thalers, though the 
prices of admission were then much lower than now. 


— 0— 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


At Mr Aguilar’s perane of pianoforte music, on Monday, 
April 24th, he played the following pieces before a large and appre- 
ciative audience :—Sonata in G, Aguilar; Romanze, Op. 41, Raff ; 
Caprice in D flat, Aguilar ; Genevieve (Romance), Sterndale Bennett ; 
Prelude and Fugue, Aguilar ; Consolation (No. 5), Liszt ; Sonata, 
Op. 53, Beethoven ; Réve and Aveu, two Romances, Aguilar; Fan- 
tasia on Mosé in Hgitto, Thalberg ; Blumenstiick, Schumann ; Gigue 
(from orchestral suite in D), Bach—Aguilar; Nightingale Song 
(transcription from Summer Night), Aguilar ; Bolero, Aguilar. 

Miss Excuo gave her concert at the Store Street Hall on Wed- 
nesday, April 26th. In our notice last week want of space 
prevented our quoting the details in extenso. Miss Elcho, who was 
formerly well known as a pianist, has abandoned that instrument to 
devote herself to singing. She possesses a contralto voice of 
good quality and extented range, and in the following pieces had 
ample scope to display her power, viz. : Verdi’s ‘‘ Ernani involami ;” 
songs by Pinsuti and Sullivan; Gounod’s ‘‘Le parlate d’amor” 
(Faust) ; and ‘‘ Connais-tu le pays?” from Mignon, ‘The last was 


encored, but Miss Elcho gave in place of it the brindisi from Lucrezia 
Borgia, 








MpME GREIFFENHAGEN’S soirée musicale d’invitation took place at 
her residence, 10, Upper Bedford Place, on the 2nd inst, rF. H. 
Cowen’s cantata, 7'he Rose Maiden, was the chief feature of the pro- 
gramme. The concerted music was efficiently sung by Mdme 
Greiffenhagen’s always improving choir, and the solos by Misses 
Henley and Lowe, Messrs Kenningham and Fox. In the miscel- 
laneous of the programme, the effective singing of Miss 
McDonald in the ‘‘ Jewel Song” (Faust) and of Miss Clara Jecks 
in Mr Cowen’s ballad, ‘‘It was a dream,” met with unanimous 
“encores.” Miss Clara Jecks is a vocalist of great promise, and will 
in time, no doubt, take a high position. 

—_—_ oC 
PROVINCIAL. 


CHARLBURY.—The Amateur Choral Society gave their Easter con- 
cert in the Grammar School (by permission of Mr Morris) to a full 
and fashionable audience. essrs Taylor, Sydney Bowl, Misses 
Smith, Bartlett, Pritchett, L. Holloway, and gave songs and 
instrumental pieces to the general satisfaction. Mrs May, a lady 
from London, of great musical abilities—says the Oxfordshire Weekly 
News—‘‘ kindly volunteered her services, and, it is needless to say, 
sang with exquisite taste and feeling, her appearance for each song 
being met with a hearty round of applause. She gave: ‘She 
wore a wreath of roses;” ‘‘ Within a mile of Edinboro’ town ;” 
‘* Katie’s Letter,” and the — ; ‘‘Terence’s Farewell ;” ‘ Forgive, 
but dinna forget;” and ‘‘Home, sweet home,” which were all 
encored : the last song, especially, was beautifully rendered.” Mrs 
May was well known in London, some few years ago as Miss Emily 
Gresham, and her secession from the concert-room always been 
regretted ; her musical abilities and her charming manners having 
rendered her a universal favourite. 

LiverPoot.—The Societa Armonica gave a selection from Mr 
J. F. Barnett’s Lay of the Last Minstrel and a symphony by Mr J. 
F, Wilms at the forty-ninth ‘open vehnapa * the Institute, 
Mount Street, under the leadership of Mr Henry Lawson. Mr 
Heinecke’s last subscription concert at the Liscard Music Hall was 
fully attended. Mr Heinecke announces a concert next month, 
with his choral society and Mr J. J. Monk’s private choir, when Pro- 
fessor Macfarren’s May Day is to be performed. The Apollo Choral 
Society gave a concert in Kirkdale last week. The programme con- 
sisted of Mr Birch’s operetta, Robin Hood, and Sullivan's Trial by 
Jury. Miss Haworth was principal vocalist ; the conductor was Mr 
Forsyth, and the accompanist Mr Pattison. The concert at the 
Lord Nelson Street Assembly Rooms, given in behalf of the 
Indefatigable by the Mersey Musical Union, was very success- 
ful, the room being crowded in every part. Mr and James 
Sanders’ private choir gave an ‘‘open rehearsal” last Saturday 
evening, at St Andrew’s Hall, Rodney Street. Sullivan’s Prodigal 
Son, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear my prayer,” and ‘‘O come let us sing” 
were the attractions. Mr Pyatt ie announced a concert at the 
Philharmonic Hall for the 11th inst., with Mr Sims Reeves, Signor 
Foli, Mdme Cave-Ashton, Miss Helen D’Alton, vocalists; Mdlle 
Bertha Brousil (violin) and Mr Henry Nicholson (flute). 





SPRING THOUGHTS; OR, A MAY GREETING.* 


Thou'rt welcome back, this gladsome time of Spring, 
Thy presence makes more radiant joyfal hours ; 
Twice welcome now, since Nature deigns to bring 
Her richest treasures to thy feet; sweet flow’rs, 
Of varied hue, and ev'ry choice perfume, 
Adorn thy path: so with sweet revelry 
Do Flora’s children dissipate the gloom 
Of former months, to welcome Spring and thee. 


March sighed, and April wept at thy delay, 
The sister months were mute with stagnant grief. 
Thy absence seemed to change all life to clay, 
Nor e’en could Hope then give a faint relief. 
April has dried her tears, and sweet May seems, 
With brighter face to smile upon thy way, 
All Nature in the genial sunshine gleams, 
So take my greeting with the flow’rs of May. 


M. A, Barnes. 





* Copyright. 








Vienna.—Dr Edward Hanslick, professor at the University, and 
the well-known musical writer and critic, will shortly marry Mdlle 
Sophie Wohlmuth, who, on leaving the Conservatory here, where 
she carried off the first prize, was engaged at the Stadttheater, 
Leipsic. For the present, however, she will abandon the stage, 
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MISS EMMA ABBOTT. 
(From the * Daily Telegraph,” May 4.) 

America has sent us, in the person of Miss Emma Abbott, 
another aspirant for the very substantial honours of a prima donna. 
Not long ago—if report speak truly—the young lady belonged to 
one of those trained choirs which so much increase the attraction 
of religious service among our cousins, and in this capacity she 
exhibited such promise that a subscription was raised to defray the 
cost of her musical education in Europe. The result appeared on 
Tuesday night, when Miss Abbott made her first bow to an operatic 
audience. We shall not be expected, under the circumstances, to 

ive a definite opinion as to her claims and chances of success. 
The best qualities of a tyro are often obscured by the excitement 
attendant upon a novel position, and the consciousness that impor- 
tant issues are at stake. It may be, therefore, that the young 
American will ere long remove some impressions created on the 
night of her début, and substitute others of a more favourable 
character. Meanwhile we shall run no risk by observing that she 
has ample confidence. It was a bold thing to try her “ ’prentice 
han’” upon the most difficult audience in the world—bolder to do 
so in a part like the heroine of La Figlia del Reggimento, which 
demands not only an accomplished vocalist, but also an actress of 
ability and experience, in order that the most may be made of it. 
As far as concerns the dramatic part of her work, Miss Abbott’s 
self-reliance was, to some extent, justified. She showed plenty of 
dash and a sense of humour, which, together, carried her through 
the opera in a style adapted to excite the envy of nervous débutantes. 
Miss Abbott is the fortunate possessor of some excellent high notes, 
and these she uses well. On the other hand, her middle and low 
notes are weak, and of inferior quality. She has evidently been 
trained with care up to the point at which she now stands, and it 
may be said, perhaps, that the general feeling caused by her efforts 
on Tuesday night was favourable to an anticipation of further pro- 
gress. Miss Abbott was liberally applauded after singing “Con- 
vien partir,” and also at the close of the scene with the Countess 
and Sulpizio, a portion of which had to be repeated. We may 
add that the played-out farce of bouquet-throwing was repeated 
in the course of the evening to an extent that very nearly made 
all concerned appear ridiculous. Miss Abbott was supported by 
Madame Anese, Signor Bettini, and Signor Ciampi, who sustained 
their usual parts with familiar effect. 





On Tuesday night Mdlle Tietjens appeared for the first time since 
her return from America, and a crowded house gave hearty greet- 
ing. The distinguished prima donna had no occasion to go away 
from us last autumn in order to illustrate the fact that “ absence 
makes the heart grow fonder.” But she could not help the working 
of the universal law which decrees that to be temporarily deprived 
of a good thing is to set a higher value upon it when regained ; 
and very likely, in view of Tuesday night, Mdlle Tietjens indulged 
pleasant speculation, not as to the character of her reception, which 
was beyond doubt, but as to the degree of its enthusiasm. No 
artist knows the generous British public better than she, who, since 
1858, has enjoyed so large a share of their regard, and Mdlle 
Tietjens looked forward, cote, to a welcome such as would 
take rank among the pleasant memories of her career. She was 
not disappointed. Her entry in all the stately magnificence of that 
Assyrian queen whose peerless representative she is, was the signal 
for a fervid and unanimous demonstration. All parts of the house 
were of one mind, and from gallery to stalls applause rang out till 
the recipient of so much honour must have been wearied even by 
the grateful labour of acknowledgment. Knowing how often such 
enthusiasm is wasted, it was pleasant to think that on this occasion 
not a cheer was out of place. Malle Tietjens deserves all possible 
reward, As the untiring public servant, as the singer who in every 
branch of her vocation sets a bright example of conscientious and 
snecessful work, and as the artist whose name will ever be associated 
with the grandest characters in the repertory of opera, she claims 
from us all a debt difficult to discharge. That a good instalment 
was veg nevertheless, on Tuesday night, is a fact we gladly 

nicle, 

Mdlle Tietjens has come back to us in such good “ form,” that, 
assuming this to be the result of her trip, we may reconcile our- 
selves to the prospect of an American excursion as an annual 
event, Her voice on Tuesday was in magnificent condition, such 














signs of overwork as were obvious last season having completely 
disappeared. Its sonority and clearness, as well as majestic volume, 
recalled, in point of fact, the Therese Tietjens who so long reigned 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and sustained the glories of that historic 
house. In other respects the great artist returns bettered by 
change of scene, and, generally speaking, is as well able as ever she 
was to keep her place on the stage. None could doubt this who 
witnessed the performance of Semiramide on Tuesday night, the 
character being represented with unusual breadth of outline and 
finished skill; while the exhausting airs, duets, and concerted 
pieces in which Semiramide takes part, never derived more ad- 
vantage from the co-operation of any artist. More we need 
scarcely say upon a subject so familiar. It will readily be inferred 
that Mdlle Tietjens triumphed on Tuesday night, not only by public 
remembrance of her past, but by what she did in the actual present. 
The prima donna was associated, as on so many former occasions, 
with Madame Trebelli-Bettini, whose -finished rendering of the 
music of Arsace once more charmed all hearers. Signor Kinaldini 
again represented Idreno creditably; Herr Behrens was an 
imposing Oroe, Signor Costa a better than average Ghost, and 
Signor Rota, as Assur, raised himself higher in general esteem, 
singing the difficult music surprisingly well, and acting with rare 
intelligence and propriety. The orchestra contributed no little to 
the evening’s success by a perfect execution of Rossini’s overture 
and accompaniments. DB. T. 
—o—— 


Rebiels. 
JosepH WILLIAMS. 

Quatriéme Bolero, by J. Leybach. 

SpanisH characteristic rhythm, if it does 
not admit of anything strikingly original 
in the way of melody, has always a quaint 
charm of its own; and in this little bolero 
M. Leybach has succeeded in producing some- 
thing at once piquant and pleasing. 


“ Autrefois,” danse caractéristique, by Florian 
Pascal. 

Tuis deserves mention as a better specimen 

of the modern assumption of ancient style than the music-market 

has been of late overstocked with. The composer has a happy knack 

of weaving nothings into a tasteful web, which he might with advan- 

tage lend to others, prolific in idea, but barren in treatment. 





Duncan Davison & Co. 
Exercises for the Pianoforte, by Sir Julius Benedict. 
THESE simple exercises, useful in many ways, supply a want fre- 
quently felt by professors. Their principal aim is to be a key to the 
method of fingering particularly demanded in pianoforte passages 
of that intermediate school headed by Chopin, which, deviatmg 
from the straight paths indicated variously by Mendelssohn, Weber, 
and Hummel, has wandered into a by-path of its own. The well- 
known studies of Chopin and Henselt are all for advanced players ; 
and these ‘‘ Exercises ” will be an admirable preparation for them. 


“ The Player’s Song” (Truhn), arranged by Louis Beyer. 

An agreeable arrangement of a German Lied: simple, unassuming, 
and, with a slight alteration in the fingering, capable of adaptation 
to the peculiarities of almost any hand. 


Mitts & Son. 
“ Reviendra-t-il jamais?” Romance francaise, by Elizabeth Philp. 
In this simple but effective song, which is more of a scena than a 
romance, Miss Elizabeth Philp again shows the dramatic instinct 
that characterises several of her popular canzoni, notably ‘‘ La Pazza.” 
Lying easily for the voice (soprano), the melodies are plaintive, and 
admirably suited to the spirit of the verse. 


“ Perché?” Romanza, by Elizabeth Philp. 

Easy, graceful, and short, in this romanza Miss Philp has aptly 
seized the undulating flow of the normal Italian drawing-room song. 
“« Perché” is safe to make its way by its own merits, being destined 
for a place among those eagerly sought for rarities—songs which shall 
sound well, even when the singer’s powers are limited. 





Pracvur.—A new Stringed Quartet, by Dr E. Horn, has been per- 
formed at one of the Quartet Soirées. : 

Bucuarest.—Next season, there will once more be an Italian 
operatic company in this town, The manager is to be Sig. Franchatti. 
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MENDELSSOHN IN PARIS.* 


Hiller will supply us with some exact information about Men- 
delssohn’s residence in Paris, for he then lived there, and was the 
object of marked consideration. The old pupils, now very sparsely 
scattered here and there, of Choron’s school have preserved 
agreeable recollections of Hiller’s lessons, and people have not 
forgotten the performances of Chamber Music which he gave in 
1835, with Baillot. The reader will understand the joy ex- 
perienced by Hiller on again seeing Mendelssohn. He had not 
met his devoted friend for four years, and, during that period, the 
latter had made a European name. 

The epoch (December, 1831) when Mendelssohn reached Paris 
may be considered as the golden age of music in that city—with- 
out wishing to speak ill of the present. The Conservatory Concerts 
were in all their brilliancy under the powerful influence of 
Habenek ; Cherubini was writing his fine pages of sacred music 
for the Chapel of the Tuilleries; Meyerbeer with Robert le Diable 
was commencing what was really a regeneration of our first lyric 
stage—a regeneration to which, a couple of years previously, 
Guillaume Tell, Rossini’s masterpiece, had magisterially served as 
a prelude; Auber was at the apogee of his success and his activity ; 
marvellous singers had made the Italian Opera, Paris, the first 
theatre in the world; Kalkbrenner, Chopin, and Liszt held aloft 
with a firm hand the standards of their respective schools; 
Paganini had just given twelve grand concerts at the Opera, 
success attending him throughout; and, lastly, Baillot represented 
the classical school. His Quartet Meetings attracted amateurs of 
refined taste, and his influence extended over all artistic circles. 

If we turn to Mendelssohn’s letters published in France, we find 
that his appreciation of the state of affairs forms a strange contrast 
to the above picture. According to him, there is nothing of any 
value in Paris; he passes disdainfully through all this musical 
activity, astonished, but not pleased, at the eulogiums offered him, 
and making Henri-Heine-like reflections on everything. Would 
the reader know how Mendelssohn was received by the artists 
paid the remarkable pleiad of that period? Hiller shall 
tell us :— 

‘*Habenek, also, took a warm interest in the young genius, and 
most of the members of Habenek’s orchestra testified their esteem 
and sympathy for him. Among these gentlemen there were some 
young artists for whom Felix conceived a particular affection ; they 
were more especially the eminent violoncellist, Franchomme, 
and those exeellent violinists, De Cuvillon and Sauzay. ‘Dear old 
Mendelssohn!’ they used to say subsequently. ‘ What talent! Whata 
head ! What an organisation !’ Cuvillon especially managed to touch 
his heart ; and it was with a voice full of emotion that, one evening, 
Felix told me how, having walked till a very late hour with his new 
friend, the latter had described his sorrowful surprise to find, on 
coming to Paris for the purpose of taking lessons of Baillot, that the 

eat violinist was installe on the third floor, gaining laboriously 

is livelihood by giving lessons, and figuring in the orchestra as a 
simple musician, instead of leading the princely existence which 
Cuvillon had fancied he did lead.” 


Mendelssohn was received no less favourably by Cherubini. 

‘*He is astonishing” said Mendelssohn to Hiller. ‘‘ You would 
think—would not you?—that the warmth of inspiration, or the 
heart, or sentiment, whichever you like to call it, presided over his 
artistic existence. Well, not a bit! the more I see of this great 
musician, the more I believe that his head alone directs all his con- 
ceptions, ” 

Cherubini had, however, we are bound to state, somewhat 
ruffled young Felix’s self-love. One day Mendelssohn returned 
in a very bad humour to his hotel. 

“Decidedly,” he said, ‘‘the poor old man is too pedantic, I 
played him an eight-part piece, and he told me this kind of com- 
position was not worth anything.” 

ies subsequently to the subject, Mendelssohn said to 

ler :— 

“— old man was right; one ought not to write pieces of that 
sort.” 

_ Hiller shall, moreover, describe for us how he employed his 
time with Mendelssohn, whom he scarcely ever left in Paris :— 

“We generally,” he says, ‘‘spent the day together. Most fre- 


Mendelssohn 





* Extracted from a study published, under the title of: 
¢ tses nouveaux Biographes, in La Revue at Gazette Musicale, 





quently we did not breakfast, so as not to go out in the morning. 
The consequence was that we were frightfully hungry long before 
dinner, a circumstance which obliged us to pay a protracted visit 
to the pastrycook’s, In the evening we used to go the theatre, 
mostly the Gymnase Dramatique, for which Scribe was then writin 
his best pieces, and where the adorable Léontine Fay, who ha 
literally bewitched us, was performing. A brunette, with beautiful 
black eyes, she infused grace into her slightest movements, and her 
voice went direct to the heart.” 

Hiller’s enthusiasm for the lady was, by the bye, so great that he 
determined to execute her musical portrait. "We do not know how 
he set about it and how it was done, but it must have been like, 
for, in his admiration of his friend’s musicographical talent, Men- 
delssohn invited Hiller, together with Théodore Labarre and a few 
other artists, to supper. We leave the reader to judge whether 
they drank to the model’s “ black eyes.” 

When he did not work—and he hardly ever worked in Paris— 
or when he did not play music with Hiller, Mendelssohn spent 
most of his time at the Café de la Régence, playing chess with 
Michael Beer, brother of the composer of Les Huguenots, They 
were both first-rate chess-players, but Mendelssohn had higher 
pretensions than his opponent. “We play equally well,” he was 
accustomed to say ; “ but I play a little better than Beer.” Meyer- 
beer sometimes came and looked on at the hotly disputed contests, 
He was on good terms with Mendelssohn, though the latter was 
rather suspicious of him. There was one thing which especially 
annoyed Mendelssohn. This was the habit people had of telling 
him that there was not wanting a certain likeness between his 
features and those of Meyerbeer. One day that Hiller again 
directed his attention to the fact, Mendelssohn abruptly went out, 
and returned in half-an-hour with his hair cut quite short. Meyer- 
beer had the good sense to laugh heartily at this ebullition of 
temper. As for Mendelssohn, he got off with a bad cold; but his 
amour propre was satisfied—he no longer resembled the composer 
of Robert le Diable. 

We said that Mendelssohn scarcely worked at all during his stay 
in Paris. He had brought back with him from Italy his score of 
Die Walpurgisnacht, his “Hebrides Overture,” and his Reforma- 
tions-Symphonie, Thus his sole occupation was to retouch and 
complete these works conceived under another sky. Hiller shall 
give us some particulars concerning them : 

‘To begin,” he says, ‘‘ Felix showed me his Walpurgisnacht. I 
still see the clean and correct copy. For several days I had it in 4 
room, and was delighted with the music from the very first. I wi 
say more : I became so imbued with it, that, when I heard it for the 
first time, sixteen or seventeen years afterwards, I was utterly sur- 
prised at anticipating all the details. : 

‘Mendelssohn had brought, also, to Paris the sketch of his 
‘Hebrides Overture.’ He told me that not only had the general 
form and colour, but likewise the first bars, containing the — 
motive, suggested themselves to his mind at the aspect of Fingal’s 
Cave. That same evening he paid a visit, accompanied by his 
friend, Klingemann, the musician, to a Scotch family. There wasa 
piano in the room, but it was Sunday, and music was out of the ques- 
tion. During the entire visit all Mendelssohn’s diplomacy was 
exerted to get the piano opened, if only for a minute. By dint of 
amg he attained his end. He employed the minute granted 

im in playing Klingemann the theme of the overture. The frag- 
ment was not finished till long afterwards at Diisseldorf. 

‘* After the success achieved at the Conservatory by the overture 
to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Mendelssohn thought of having the 
Reformations-Symphonie executed by the admirable orchestra under 
Habenek. He broached the subject to the latter, who eagerly 
jumped at the proposal. The work was played, therefore, at 
rehearsal of the Société des Concerts, but did not prove a success. 
It did not please the members, and was not performed publicly. 
According to Cuvillon, it was too fugued and too deficient in melody. 
As may be imagined, Mendelssohn was but moderately satisfied with 
this opinion. e are, however, justified in believing that he 
subsequently accepted the criticisms of which the Symphony was 
the iets, as he never published it. But this was not the case 
then; and we may affirm, without fear of being mistaken, that 
the significant, though quiet, manner in which his work was 
declined wounded him acutely. I must, however, say that I never 
touched upon the subject with him, and that he, on his side, never 
mentioned it to me.” 

This mishap was not foreign to the systematic aversion mani- 
fested by Mendelssohn for Paris. In vain did he make merry, or, 
rather, attempt to make his friends believe he was merry, by 
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cutting capers upon the Boulevards after midnight, as related by | 
Hiller; in vain did he launch out in praise of the merit dis- | 
tinguishing the musicians of the capital who interpreted his 
work; in vain did he declare Parisian society to be the most 
polished, the most hospitable, and the least stuck-up in the whole 
world—his mind grew day by day more estranged towards this 
metropolis of art and delicate enjoyment. 

The cholera came to give the finishing stroke to his dissatisfaction. 
A serious attack of it endangered his life. Immediately he re- 
covered, therefore, he packed up his trunks, and, without looking 
behind him, started for the hospitable shores of England, which he 
reached at the beginning of April, 1832. 


——— 


FUNERAL OF DR WESLEY. 
(From the “‘ Exeter and Plymouth Gazette,” April 28. ) 

The mortal remains of Dr Wesley, organist of Gloucester 
Cathedral, who died in that city on the 19th instant, were interred 
in the old cemetery, Exeter, yesterday afternoon. It was only 
within the last day or two that any intimation was given that the 
interment was to take place in Exeter, or steps would probably 
have been taken by the capitular authorities to have had a portion 
of the service on the occasion performed in the cathedral. In 
the absence, consequently, of arrangements which might naturally 
have been ex to be entered into, the funeral obsequies of the 
eminent deceased were of the most unostentatious character. The 
coffin, accompanied by the chief mourners and the undertaker, 
Mr Thomas Denton, arrived at St David's station, Exeter, by rail 
from Gloucester at half-past two o'clock. On the platform, at the 
railway station when the train arrived were Mr Sims Reeves, 
Signor Foli, and others of the company who performed at the 
Victoria Hall on Wednesday evening, on their way to Plymouth. 
The body was conveyed from the railway station to the old ceme- 
tery in a hearse, followed by three mourning coaches, in which were 
John Sebastian Wesley, M.B., of Wetherby, Yorkshire; the Rev. 
Francis Gywnne Wesley, B.A., Vicar of Hamsteels, county of 
Durham; the Rev. Charles Wesley, Curate of Woolburne and 
Bulmer, Yorkshire; William Ken Wesley, Esq., and Erasmus 
Wesley, Esq., civil engineer, of London, sons of the deceased ; and 
the Rev. Francis Mereweather, M.A., Vicar of Woolhope, Hereford- 
shire, brother-in-law of the deceased. On arriving at the cemetery, 
the Rev. Mr Mereweather, who officiated at the service, headed 
the procession to the grave. The pall-bearers selected by the 
relatives on the occasion were Dr Arnold, organist and composer, 
of Winchester Cathedral, and pupil of Dr Wesley, a musician for 
whom it is said Dr Wesley entertained the highest regard, both on 
account of his personal and his musical attainments ; Dr Russell, of 
Topsham, who studied with the esteemed master at Winchester, and 
whose musical ability is well known in the city of Exeter—(it may be 
within the recollection of some of our readers that the exercise 
written for this gentleman’s degree as Doctor of Music, at Oxford, 
was performed some years ago by tlie Exeter Oratorio Society with 

reat success); F, E, Gladstone, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., of 

righton, formerly of Chichester Cathedral, an organist and com- 
poser of considerable merit, and lately a pupil of Dr Wesley ; Minto 
Pyne, Esq., of Gloucester, late pupil and assistant to Dr Wesley ; 
and T, K. Pyne, Esq., organist of Abbey Church, Bath. On the 
coffin, which was made of polished panelled oak, were placed, by 
the sons of the deceased, several beautiful wreaths of flowers. A 
cross and wreath of white camellias, bound together with white 
satin, on which were shown the words, “ From Scotland,” and the 
device of a harp, were sent by Professor Oakeley, of Edinburgh 
University ; Dr Russell was the bearer of a cross of lilies and moss 
from Mrs Clay, of Ilfracombe, formerly pupil of Dr Wesley; 
Mrs Arnold also sent a beautiful wreath ; an “ artist's tribute to 
genius” was sent by Mr Sims Reeves—a cross composed of lilies, 
maiden-hair ferns, blooms of eucharis, amazonica, and stephanotis ; 
a wreath by Mrs Haigh, of Huddersfield; a wreath by the Misses 
Woodbrdge and Mayo, of Winchester. The grave in which 
the deceased was buried is situated close under the city 
walls, and was a brick one, in which an infant daughter of 
Dr Wesley had been previously interred. A memorial stone 
erected on the spot bears the inscription :—“ In memory of Mary, 
daughter of Samuel Sebastian Wesley, of this city, who died 
February 13th, 1840, aged nine weeks,” The breastplate on the 
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coffin bore the following inscription :—“ Samuel Sebastian Wesley, 
M.D., aged 65 years, 8 months. Born August 14th, 1810; died 
April 19th, 1876.” 

eee 


M. EMIL SAURET AT NEW YORK, 
( Extract from a German paper), 


_The vocal displays were rivalled in a remarkable manner by the 
violin performance of Herr Emil Sauret, of London. Whence this 
ange possessing, on the one hand, Lotto’s “fabulous” 

exterity, and, on the other, an animation and warmth of style 
with which we do not frequently meet, so very suddenly sprang, we 
know not, nor have we been able to gain any satisfacto intorsmetion 
on the subject! No matter, the above qualities stamp the gentleman 
as a performer of the first class, in whom virtuosity appears innate ; 
as one whom nature herself intended for an artist—three-and-twenty, 
perhaps, in age, but in knowledge nearly arrived at the degree of 
master. His tone cannot be called “great,” but it is penetrating, 
and lends itself to every gradation of light and shade. ‘Whether 
the phenomenon is a fixed star in the art firmament, a comet, or a 
meteor—that is something which cannot, for the present, be decided. 
The way in which Mendelssohn’s Concerto was performed, not the 
opening and the concluding movements, but the andante, pointed 
to a star of the first magnitude. The subsequent pieces (‘‘Hungarian 
Songs,” by H. W. Ernst, and Léon de St Lubin’s Fantasia for violin 
alone, the last being an extra piece thrown in) were simply resplen- 
dent meteors, not enabling us to form a serious opinion as to the 
artist’s career. At’any rate, the apparition was a very remarkable 
one. The assembly manifested the profoundest astonishment at it, 
stared at it with wonder, and overwhelmed it with boundless 
applause. We should feel great joy if it were to turn out a star of 
the first magnitude, such as we actually possess in Joachim, Lauter- 
bach, and a few more, and such as shine Psa upon us from the past, 
Spohr, David, and similar masters of the first rank, Heaven grant 
it may be so ! A. DoRFFEL. 

— 


WAIFS. 


A Grand Ball will be given at Willis’s Rooms on Thursday, the 
25th inst., in aid of the Building Fund of the Central London Throat 
and Ear Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road, under the immediate patronage 
of the Duchesses of Beaufort, Manchester, and Westminster, the 
Countess of Dudley, the Lady Mayoress, Madame Adelina Patti, 
and many other distinguished ladies, The hospital relieves over 
4,000 patients annually, and the new building, with accommodation 
for 45 in-patients, is almost ready for occupation. 

Miss Minnie Hauck has left Paris for America. 

Mdme Cave-Ashton has been singing with great success at Exeter. 

Sig. Ricordi, the music-publisher of Milan, has commissioned Sig. 
Ponchielli to compose another opera for him. 

Signor Arditi has left Vienna for London, wid Paris, where the 
popular conductor attends a representation of Aida, 

Carli Zoeller’s military overture was performed with success at 
the Westminster Aquarium Evening Concert on Friday last. 

M. Arban, with his principal solo players, has left Paris for St 
Petersburgh, to conduct the concerts at the Pawlowski Gardens. 

The Amateur Orchestral Society will give their next monthly con- 
cert in aid of the funds of the German Hospital at Dalston, at the 
Royal Albert Hall, on Saturday next. , 

Sig. D’Avina, of Naples, is said to have constructed a peculiarly 
admirable and magnificent piano, fully worth the somewhat large 
price of 8,000 francs, or 320 pounds sterling, which is asked for it, 

Signor Schira arrived in London from Milan on Saturday, after 
the production of his new opera, Selvaggio, in that city. Signor 
Schira was called before the curtain twenty times on the first night. 

Mrs Stirling was lately presented, at the close of an entertain- 
ment given by her at Kidderminster, with a fine rug, specially 
manufactured, in crimson and oak tints, the letters ‘ .S.” in the 
centre, and the borough coat of arms at each corner. 

Baron Taylor, the well-known founder and chairman of so many 
artistic associations in France, was lately suffering from a severe 
bronchial attack, which, at his advanced age, eighty-eight, was not 
unattended with danger. He is now completely restored to health. 

NATIONAL TRAINING ScHOOL FoR Music.—At a competition, held 
on the 27th ult., at the Mansion House and St Stephen’s Church, 
Walbrook, the Cripplegate Ward Scholarship was obtained, for 
musical knowledge and organ playing, by Master Edward Sweeting, 
aged 12, a pupil of Mr G. E. Manton, organist to the Mercers Com- 
pany and to All Saints’ Church, Gordon Square, 
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The musical festival got up in honour of Rameau, at Dijon, his 
native town, will be inaugurated by a ceremony in the church of 
Saint-Eustache, Paris, where the remains of the composer are buried. 
Besides works by Rameau, a Mass by M. Gastinel will be performed 
—the whole under the direction of M. Deldevez. 

Mrs G. M. Green (formerly known as Miss Fanny Roe) announces 
a concert at the Langham Hall for the evening of the 14th of June. 
Misses Edith Wynne and Marion Severn, Messrs Perren, Henry 
Holmes, &c., will assist. Among the pieces de résistance will be 
Spohr’s Trio in A minor and a quartet for four pianofortes. 

Stenor Four at Exrrer.—Signor Foli is an established favourite 
in Exeter, as was evidenced by the continued cheer which welcomed 
him to the platform. His solos were all grandly sung, and 
created a marked impression. He had to repeat the last verse of 

‘‘The Gallants of England.” —Zeter and Plymouth Gazette, April 18. 

Frrzroy GatuEry.—The handsome collection of pictures of ‘old 
and modern masters was opened, and a conversazione held, on Tues- 
day, the 2nd May. Many distinguished artists were present. An 
interesting concert was ‘‘extemporised” by Herr Lehmeyer and 
several well-known vocalists and instrumentalists who happened to 
be present on the occasion. The gallery is the property of the 
famous painter and traveller, Herr Jungman y. Cronenthal. 

ALEXANDRA Patace.—The following are some of the attractions 
for the ensuing week :—On Monday Mr Henry Distin’s great Vocal 
and Military Musical Festival, at which 10 military bands will per- 
form. On Tuesday Mr Joseph Jefferson in Dion Boucicault’s famous 
drama, Rip Van Winkle, supported by a powerful company. On 
Thursday the play adapted from the celebrated novel, Lady Aud- 
ley’s Secret, in which Miss Furtado and Mr J. Clarke will appear ; 
and in the evening there will be a Venetian Féte and Illumination 
of the Lake, with Water Fireworks, &c. On Friday and , Saturday 
the Alexandra Park Races. 





Scuwerin.—A course of five lectures, suggested by the Grand- 
Duke, Friedrich Franz, was recently delivered in the palace, by Herr 
Kade, before a select audience especially invited. The subject was 
the ‘‘Development of the principal Forms of Lay-Music.” Herr 
Kade dwelt upon the instrumental forms of profane music, such as 
the dance, the suite, and the sonata for the piano, stringed instru- 
ments, and band; he then proceeded to consider the vocal forms, 
such as the song, the madrigal, recitative, aria, cantata, and opera, 
The musical illustrations, extending. back to the last part of the 16th 
century, were contributed by Mdlle Marie Wieck, Court Pianist, 
from Dresden; Herr Zahn, Concertmeister in this place; Mad. Marie 
Wolf, contralto, from Berlin; Herr Drewes, bass, of the Grand- 
Ducal Theatre here ; Mdlle Grésang-Zangrée, soprano, from Lubeck ; 
the members of the Grand-Duke’s private band, and those of the 
Grand-Ducal chorus. The lectures were exceedingly interesting. 
At their conclusion, the Grand-Duke personally conferred on Herr 
Kade the Gold Medal for Art and Science, with the Ribbon. 
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